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EDITORIAL 


FTER all, it looks as if our present civilization may be given the chance 

of developing gradually into something humaner and finer than its 

present phase. At any rate, the crisis of September 30 has made one thing 
clear—the desire for peace in ‘the general heart of men’. 

Distracted humanity has now been given a breathing space in which 
this universal desire may be able to assert itself so potently as to affect 
the whole future of the human race by preferring a saner solution of the 
differences between nations than the arbitrament of war. 

This, we believe, was the thought uppermost in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s mind, and the informing spirit of his policy. Perhaps, indeed, we 
have come nearer than we know to the fulfilment of the poet’s dream: 

The advent of that morn divine, 
When nations may as forests grow 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor cedars wish the beeches woe, 
But all, in their unlikeness, blend 
Confederate to one golden end. 

* * * * 

By the deaths of E. V. Lucas and Sir Stanley Leathes the Association 
has lost two of its most distinguished members. 

Of E. V. Lucas’s ‘many-coloured’ literary gifts, to borrow Lucian’s 
epithet, which seems to fit his talent, it is unnecessary to write at length. 
The Press has done full justice to this theme. For many of our readers 
he drew entertainment from everything about which he wrote, and he 
will live as the biographer of Charles Lamb. Apart from this The English 
Association owes him a debt of gratitude for his active and ardent 
support of its work, especially as the Chairman of its Executive Committee 
from 1922 to 1925. 
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Sir Stanley Leathes was one of the original members of our Association, 
and for seven years a member of the Executive Committee. As first 
Commissioner of the Civil Service Commission and Chairman of the 
Prime Minister’s Committee on Modern Languages his services in the 
cause of Education are well known. As one of the Editors of the Cambridge 
Modern History and the author of The People on its Trial, among other his- 
torical writings, he holds a high place among contemporary historians. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


MODERN WARFARE AT THE WESTMIN STER 


HE production of Troilus and Cressida at the Westminster Theatre in 
modern dress and with modern armaments coincided with the mood 
of the hour with almost uncanny precision. 

It was not only the ‘effects’—wireless, revolvers, aeroplanes, search- 
lights, air-raid shelters, and bombs—which so startlingly echoed the times ; 
such features in any modern play could have done that: it was the words, 
the atmosphere, the spirit. Mr. Eliot’s Waste Land is intended to express 
the cynical despair which followed 1918, but it is questionable whether 
anything in The Waste Land surpasses for this purpose Shakespeare’s 
dialogue, now spoken in Helen’s flat; or the scene where Pandarus, 
night-club degenerate, wakes Troilus and Cressida from their sleep to- 
gether with early-morning tea; or that bitter, biting Chorus, Thersites, 
a Sean O’Casey down-and-out, who, fag drooping neurotically from the 
corner of the mouth, rails against the futility, insanity, and grotesque 
incredibility of the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war’. 

Even those who have always thought of Shakespeare as having ex- 
pressed all sides of all questions may have forgotten how ferociously in 
Troilus he unmasks the romance of warfare, which in Henry V he so 
enchantingly colours. It is not surprising that Henry V at the Lyceum 
failed to survive the Crisis, but Troilus outlived it. 

Mrs. Miniver, after visiting the Town Hall with her children for the 
fitting of gas-masks, ‘felt that during that half-hour she had said good-bye 
to something. To the last shreds which lingered in her, perhaps, of the 
old, false, traditional conception of glory’. Yet whatever novelties science 
may spring on us nothing is still new in the realm of the spirit, and more 
than three hundred years before Mrs. Miniver attended at the Town 
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Hall Shakespeare in Troilus had ‘said good-bye to something’ just as, 
an incalculable number of years before that, our first Grand Parents ‘said 

good-bye to something’, when hand in hand—the first refugees—they 
trudged from Eden. 

Yet to see in Mrs. Miniver’s heartache or the squalor of Thersites and 
the prostitution of Pandarus an end of all things is to give way to 
pessimism. We may in any era smash into a brick wall, leaving neither 
wall, vehicle, nor ourselves behind; but that would not spell universal 

oblivion. There would still be some who were not in the car, and who 
should profit by the lesson of our catastrophe. 

If, moreover, there be people who find in Troilus too fearful a reflection 
of a current temptation to despair, let them remember that in Troilus 
they may also find an expression of the hope by which they would do well 
to stand fast—that there emerged from the nightmare of closing September 
a shaft of light stronger than any searchlight, Very light, or explosive 
instrument of war, the light which shone from Mr. Chamberlain’s per- 
sonal qualities, and from the cheering crowds of the German and English 
people who acclaimed them. 

Time will show what the political consequences of the Prime Minister’s 
achievement may be. But we need not wait for Time to tell us that the 
spirit in which he worked, in which he trusted, and in which he has 
invited us to trust, is that spirit which has never been better expressed 
than by Shakespeare’s Ulysses: 

One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin. 
G. B. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


OF ENGLISH 
By B, IFOR EVANS 


E of the English Association are mainly concerned with literature, 

and with English as the delicate and varying medium of literary 
expression. When we have approached the English language it has 
usually been from the philologist’s point of view, in comments in The 
Year's Work in English Studies, or through papers in Essays and Studies. 
There remains a larger problem, which we as an Association Have 
neglected, partly because we have also neglected it as'a nation. English 


. 
We 
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is our nearest approach to a universal language. It may be that in 
Europe a knowledge of French will carry one as far as English, but when 
the whole world is considered, with the use of English in India, Africa, 
China, and Japan, it is clear that no other language can compete with 
it as an international medium. This position which the English language 
has constituted for itself should be of great value to us as a nation, and 
equally it is a great responsibility. The commercial and economic benefits 
which derive from this world-wide circulation of our language are too 
obvious to need emphasis. They should be accompanied by cultural 
contacts, which would make English ways of life known in the countries 
to which our language extends. 

I am not concerned here with the ‘artificial’ languages of which 
‘Esperanto’ is the best known. The creation of a second ‘neutral’ lan- 
guage may be possessed of certain special advantages, particularly for 
communication between the nationals of countries which are separated 
by national jealousies. It may be that conferences among certain Euro- 
pean peoples can be best held through the use of ‘Esperanto’ or one of 
the other ‘neutral’ languages, but that cannot disguise from us the fact 
that throughout the Far East and in Africa, apart from our own Colonies 
and Dominions, circumstances have already made English a second 
language. In 1921 the British Association issued a report on the question 
of an international language for science.' They opposed English on ‘the 
general principle that national jealousies are bound to be fostered if a 
national language is promoted to international status, and in the second 
place because it was held to be less simple than an artificial language’.” 
At the same time the British Association noted that a language like 
‘Esperanto’ was designed to meet West European needs and added that 
‘evidence is lacking that this ease of acquirement applies equally well to 
Eastern peoples, e.g. Chinese, Japanese, natives of India, Africa, &c., 
and the Committee would welcome information on this point’. As far 
as I am aware, the British Association has not published the results of 
any further deliberations which it may have had on this matter. 

Much has been done since 1921 to face the responsibility of the inter- 
national use of our language. It would be unwise to minimize these 
efforts, or the enthusiasm which has guided them. At the same time they 
have been inadequate, unco-ordinated, and they have received a minimum 


1 For a summary see C. K. Ogden in Basic also an account of the Ido Manifesto of 1910. 
English Applied (Science), 1931: this volume has 2 Loc. cit., p. 15. 
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of Government support. Largely through the instrumentality of the 
Marquis of Crewe, we have in France a British Institute of the University 
of Paris, of which the Ambassador, Sir Eric Phipps, is President. This 
is now under the able direction of the President of our own Association, 
Dr. Granville-Barker. The Paris Institute is not concerned primarily 
with the problem of making a minimum of English available for those 
who have no previous knowledge of the language. It concentrates rather 
on students of University age and over, and at present it has some six 
hundred French students who are all studying English in varying degrees 
_ of intensity. The Institute also performs a number of other social and 
cultural services for French and English people. The problem in France 
obviously presents a special case, for the French with their well-known 
thoroughness in methods of language teaching have developed a tradition 
of their own in presenting our language to their own students. At the 
same time there would appear to remain even in France the problem 
of discovering a simple form of English which would be adequate for 
those who have no academic pretensions, and who have no contact with 
Paris, or with any University city. 

There is also in Italy a British Institute of Florence, with a branch in 
Milan. This has the support of a distinguished committee and is under the 
direction of Harold E. Goad. Recently, the Italian Institute has obvious- 
ly had to work under difficulties. Some years ago Mr. Goad was able 
to report that 500 Italians were studying English. In 1936~7 the total 
number was 261, and this was a recovery after the set-back of 1935. 
Mr. Goad has long been interested in all aspects of this problem of extend- 
ing the knowledge of English in Italy. In a report which he published 
a few years ago, he wrote: “The Germans, by diplomatic and other 
pressure, have succeeded in making their language predominant in all 
Technical Schools and Universities. The university departments of French 
and German are much stronger and better provided than the depart- 
ments of English.’ Whatever differences may exist in political outlook 
it would be misguided to ignore the long cultural contact between England 
and Italy, or to realize that in that exchange we have gained far more than 
we have been able to give. The extension of the facilities by which Italians 
can acquire English is obviously a duty which this country should meet.! 


' That many Italians wish to learn the lan- Delegacy in 1938. It lies outside the purpose 
guage can be shown by their presence in the of this article, or much could be said of the 
School for Foreigners, organized by the Oxford _ neglect of Italian studies in British Universities. 
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More recently the British Council, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Lloyd, has been formed ‘to make the life and thought of the British 
peoples more widely known abroad’. Prominent among its objects is 
‘to encourage the study and use of the English language, both in foreign 
countries, and in the Crown Colonies and Dependencies; to assist overseas 
schools in equipping themselves for this purpose’.! Apart from assisting 
institutions and societies which already exist, the Council grants bursaries 
for student teachers of English. In 1936-7 it had subsidized in this way 
71 selected teachers from 21 different countries, with courses of normally 
one term’s duration. The factor, immediately impressive, is the small 
number of teachers which so far the British Council has been able to 
affect, especially when one considers that on an average it is less than four 
from each country with which contact has been made. Now it is clear 
from the report of the British Council, or from such other information 
as I have been able to gain, that no consideration has so far been given 
to the problem of how English can best be taught, or how English can 
be simplified for foreigners who wish to learn in a reasonably short time 
how to converse and write in English for practical and business purposes. 

While attempts, such as those I have described, have been made to 
increase the interest of foreigners in English, some experiments have 
been conducted on the other side of the problem in investigating the 
methods by which English can be presented. The University of London, 
at the Institute of Education, has a Department of English for Foreigners 
which has been attempting, with such resources as it has at its disposal, 
to extend work which it began ten years ago. The department has had 
the encouragement, and as far as their other activities will allow, the 
services of Professor Lloyd James and Mr. Ogden, and it is under the 
direction of Dr. P. Gurrey whose studies on problems of grammar have 
long been available. The Institute has concentrated on the problems of 
teachers in South and West Africa, though it has some contacts with 
Japan, the Argentine, and Egypt. All those associated with the work would 
probably admit that they are restricted by their present resources, espe- 
cially in conducting research into the teaching of English abroad on a 
scale which the problem demands. They have had to concentrate rather 
on constructing an effective training centre for teachers. Apart from the 
work in London, some work is being conducted in other centres, notably 
at the University College at Exeter where young students, particularly 

1 The British Council, Report (1936-7) by the Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy. 
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from the Near East, find a genuine welcome. Some very intelligent 
young Turkish students, whom I have met personally, speak of the 
advantages which they have gained at Exeter and there is here an oppor- 
tunity which on all grounds cannot be ignored. 

These centres in England, like those abroad, are unco-ordinated, and 
they all need a substantial increase of support. Above all, the fundamental 
problem of how English can best be presented to foreigners according 
to their needs remains to be fully considered. While that continues 
undetermined every organization must be working largely in the dark. 
- Some consideration has recently been given to this question, though here 
again, as far as I am aware, the results remain unco-ordinated. In 1934 
a Committee under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation met in 
New York to consider ‘the selection of vocabulary as a stage in the teach- 
ing of English’, and its Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection for the Teaching 
of English as a Foreign Language (P. S. King & Son, 6s.), was issued in 
1936. This is a valuable document which has not had in this country 
the circulation which it deserves. The Committee had, apart from a 
member of the Colonial Office, a number of linguists who had a wide 
experience of teaching English to foreigners: Dr. L. Faucett who had 
worked in China, Dr. M. P. West whose experience lay in Bengal, and 
Dr. Harold Palmer of the Institute for Research in English Teaching 
at Tokyo. The aim of the Committee was to produce what might be 
described as a minimum vocabulary for English, based on such criteria 
as: ‘word-frequency; structural value; universality in respect of geo- 
graphic area; range of applicability to varieties of subject, or subject 
range; value for purposes of definition of other words; value for word- 
building.’ They began from the basis of two earlier studies of word- 
frequency, namely Faucett-Maki, A Study of English Word-Values Oxford 
University Press), and a list compiled by Professor Horn and published 
by the University of Iowa. The Faucett-Maki lists examined the earlier 
work of Professor Thorndike. In their Interim Report the Committee 
issued a list of words which is intended for circulation and criticism. 
Their whole attention was occupied with the problem of vocabulary, 
and apparently their work has not preceded beyond this preliminary 
stage. 

A further and much more radical attempt to simplify English has 
been made by C. K. Ogden under the name of Basic English, and his 
many publications are to be found in the lists of Kegan Paul, Trench & 
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Triibner.t Mr. Ogden has worked in close association with I. A. Richards, 
who has done much to encourage the use of Basic English in China, and 
recently the work has received some support from the Rockefeller Fund. 
The principles and methods of Basic English are probably too well known 
for any summary of them to serve a useful purpose here. While the Interim 
Report is empirical and deals with vocabulary alone, Basic English is 
philosophical in that its conclusions are founded on an analysis of the 
meaning and function of words. Further, it attempts to solve all the 
difficulties including those of pronunciation and grammar. In its simplest 
form it reduces English to 850 words. Its governing principle is a con- 
centration on name-words with a reduction of the number of verbs to a 
minimum. The student of Basic English is confronted in the first place 
not with the grammar and sound structure of English but with the 
grammar and the sounds of 850 words. To the stylist a passage of Basic 
English may sound abhorrent, but then Basic English is not directed to 
the stylist, though Mr. Ogden’s own studies will leave the stylist with 
much material for thought on the question of how words are to be used. 

I am not writing this article as an exponent of Basic English, nor is it 
my present intention to stand as its advocate. I confess that I began 
with certain prejudices against it, particularly against the confidence 
with which some of its advocates proclaimed its superiority over all other 
methods. I confess equally that with an increased study of the subject 
many of those prejudices have disappeared. I have met teachers in 
China, Japan, and Singapore who have had excellent results from using 
Basic English as a method, though some of them have modified it with 
variations of their own. They have obviously gained encouragement 
from the support of a concise and logical method. Basic English has at 
least a definite and comprehensive programme to offer. When I was in 
China, immediately before the present conflict, I was able to watch the 
interest taken by Chinese educationalists, and by the very able Minister 
of Education, in the experiments in Basic English in Chinese schools. 
When the War broke out Dr. I. A. Richards had formed a representative 
committee which might have tested those experiments in a much more 
extensive manner. 

The situation to-day is that a number of unco-ordinated institutes 


! Of these volumes, The ABC of Basic English, subject. Further information can be obtained 
by C. K. Ogden, with an account of the Sounds from The Orthological Institute, 10 King’s 
of Basic English by Professor Lloyd James Parade, Cambridge. 

(1935), is probably the best introduction to the 
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and committees have attempted with inadequate resources to approach 
a problem which it is our national duty to solve. Meanwhile in some of 
our colonies, and in many foreign countries, English is still being taught 
on methods which are entirely antiquated. I have watched English 
lessons in Egypt, India, China, Japan, and Singapore, and it is only by 
such direct observation that one can come to credit some of the dull and 
futile work that is done. Equally, of course, there are many enlightened 
teachers in all the places I have mentioned but they lack the support of 
a vigorous central authority providing them with the most effective 


-methods of work. Often the text-books used are unsuitable and are not 


intelligible even to the teachers themselves. In more than one Chinese 
school I have seen a Western educated Chinese teacher instruct a class 
to learn by heart a page from an over-complicated but popular English 
grammar. In Egypt I have seen young children forced to learn intricate 
distinctions between types of subordinate clauses, which even a London 
Matriculant would not be expected to know. The number of hours of 
mere wasted labour, both for teacher and pupil, spent in English lessons 
for foreigners must have reached astronomical figures. 

The immediate task is to co-ordinate the findings of the most experienced 
teachers and linguists and issue these in a simple form. This can only 
be done if the Government itself gives its sanction to the constitution of 
a committee to consider the problem. There should be produced as the 
result of such an investigation a small volume containing all that the 
student needs to acquire a minimum standard English, vocabulary, gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and a discussion of all difficulties. Such a volume 
would obviously be imperfect, and periodical revision would be essential, 
but its institution would help to clear away many antiquated and useless 
volumes from foreign schools, and would prove an encouragement to 
pupils and teachers. The Government should make itself responsible for 
the issue of such a volume gratis to any foreign student who wishes to 
learn the language. The issue of a first edition of a million copies of such 
a volume and its distribution through our consuls and colonial authorities 
would be a most valuable service. As a further step the facilities for the 
training of the teachers of English to foreigners should be largely increased, 
both by bursaries in foreign countries and in such institutions as the 
University of Hong Kong and Raffles College at Singapore. For advanced 
instructors there should be opportunities for study and research at a 
central Institute in England, on the lines of the present department at 
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the Institute of Education, but with enlarged resources. Such an Institute 
should also possess adequate facilities for research. Before the English 
Association there lies the special task of creating a sufficient interest in 
this problem to arouse official action. The professional linguist will be 
apt to say that since there are so many competing theories it will be 
impossible to evolve the small and compact volume which I have been 
suggesting. This is a counsel of despair. As a nation we have a genius 
for compromise, and the volume, which I hope might be produced, . 
would have to be a compromise. But no one who has watched the methods 
now employed in many centres abroad would deny that its publication 
would be a guidance and an encouragement. Personally I attach con- 
siderable weight to this matter of encouragement, for in the past we have 
allowed teachers of English abroad to pursue their way with a minimum 
of guidance. 

I know that those who value English as a literary instrument may be 
equally antipathetic. The English of Shakespeare and Milton cannot 
be learned out of a hand-book. But it must be remembered that most 
foreigners who learn English need it as a method of exchange for the 
simple and practical purposes of life. So many of them want it, and in 
so many different parts of the world, that we have an obligation to supply 
it. The student of our literature is comparatively an advanced student, 
and though he may need guidance of a different type, he can to a far 
greater extent be trusted to look after himself. For our literature, let us 
develop a language as intricate as may be required for the expression of 
all that is to be conveyed. But we should fail in our duty if, apart from 
these literary interests, we do not assist in the development of English as 
an international language, and a mainstay in the structure of that comity 
of nations which we all desire. 


THE TENDENCIES OF MODERN POETRY 
By G. M. HORT 


I 
does not do, of course, to make too hard and fast a distinction 
between modern poetry and any other kind. All such distinctions 
must be purely relative. 
For all poetry, considered in the absolute, is of one nature, and if we 
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admit that there is still a part for it to play in modern life, we have to 
admit also that that part cannot differ very greatly from its most mnt 
primitive réle. 

Poetry as poetry, of whatever place, period, or school, has — a 
very simple human purpose to serve—the expression and relief of human 
emotion. 

It may, through all the fluctuations of its fashions, be still with tolerable 
accuracy described as the expression of an idea so strongly and intensely 
realized that the person who realizes it feels impelled to furnish it with 
- a form of words suitable to its strength and intensity; words which will, 
as it were, follow the dancing step of the impassioned thought and consent 
to express it, not only by their actual meanings, but by their very cadences. 

‘,.. “Poetry” is an inspiration, not an art.’ Its inspiration is, and always 
will be, some movement of emotional life. (And we may note in passing 
that even such a modern-minded critic as T. S. Eliot accepts as axiomatic 
the natural association between emotion and rhythm; quite as much in his 
way as those two Ancient Sages and ‘Back Numbers’—Coleridge and © 
Carlyle !—can be said to have done in theirs when they formulated their 
famous definitions of Poetry as (1) ‘the best words in the best order’ and 
(2) ‘musical thought’.) 

But although modern poetry supplies a primitive need it has to supply it 
by its own methods. Modern poetry must needs be—modernist. It must 
reflect and absorb into itself the characteristics of our complex civilization. 

And many of those characteristics seem, on the face of it, to be inimical 
to pure poetry; they seem, that is to say, to be the mere superfluities and 
superficialities of life, not the stuff of life itself. 

We remember how, in Flecker’s poem, the long-dead poet who sends 
a message down the ages, asking how our planet fares nowadays, displays 
very little interest in our mechanical achievements, our sky-scrapers and 
speedways and the rest. He only asks: 

But have you wine and music still 

And statues and a bright-eyed love 

And foolish thoughts of good and ill 

And prayers to them that sit above? 
—These things his poetic instinct recognized as the eternal services of 
any real life; and though we might, some of us, call them by different 
names or set them in a different order of merit, we can probably see what 
he meant and admit that he was not far wrong. 
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Now, modern poetry seems to show a tendency to drift away from these 
things. Enthusiastic faith in beauty, love, duty, or religion, in ‘the light 
that never was on sea or land’, is not precisely characteristic of our time 
nor of the poets who belong to it. . . . The story of Diogenes, kicking a 
brass pot through the war-preparing war-excited streets of Athens and 
replying to remonstrances that, as all the other citizens seemed bent on 
making a senseless noise, he thought he might as well do the same, really 
does seem to have some relevancy for the problem of modern poetry. 

There is a kind of antagonism which takes the form of imitation. In 
unpoetic times we get what we can only call unpoetic poetry. It is the poet’s 
violent response to conditions which he fears may prevent his responding 
at all, but with which, by the very nature of his being, he is obliged to 
remain on keenly sympathetic and profoundly comprehending terms. 

Stephen Crane (he died in 1900, but he died young and his work 
shows the modern slant) vents this peculiar antagonism rather dreadfully 
in a poem he calls Hymn— 


Towards God a mighty hymn, 
A song of collisions and cries. 


A cluttered incoherency that says to the stars :— 
O God! Save us! 


And in most of our younger living poets we catch the same note again 
and again; the sheer disgust at muddled conditions expressing itself— 
in more ugliness and muddle! In a crabbed, twisted, tuneless verse and 
in words that not seldom seem positively selected for their repulsive 
associations and their power to excite an almost physical nausea! 

Of course, it would be glaringly untrue to say that ugliness had no 
place in the poetry of the past or that ‘the good old times’ did not produce 
enough abominations and atrocities and absurdities to vex a poet’s mind. 
But this post-war generation of poets is faced with an aggregate of such 
things, with what the Buddhist would call ‘accumulation of Karma’. 

Every generation has necessarily a heavier burden to carry. Moreover, 
with every generation there is an increasing complexity of heredity making 
for a keener sensitiveness to such things. 

We need more power, more singleness of purpose in our poets to penetrate 
through the top-dressing of trivialities and reach the subsoil of realities. 

At present the new verse seems too much preoccupied with the top- 
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dressing. It tends to be harsh, fretful, scolding. We look for it to gain a 
fuller, saner vision, to learn, so to speak, how to sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land. 

Meanwhile, we get some encouragement from Humbert Wolfe’s sug- 
gestion that ‘they also serve who only stand and hate’. 


II 


Another difficulty in the way of modern poetry would seem to be the 
modern diversity of belief. Matthew Arnold (that modern-minded Vic- 
' torian) felt much of this and shows it in his verse: 

The Gods laugh in their sleeve 
To watch man doubt and fear, &c. 

But in his day the old standards were still being fought about; now they 
are very generally abandoned and an indifference and neglect of them 
has spread. The modern poetry strikes a note of doubt; not the robust 
militant doubt which Swinburne voiced like a religion, but a kind of 
woolly dubiousness, a negativeness alien to poetry. Strong belief of some 
sort poetry must have. We hope to see in the new verse a kind of faith 
rising and rebuilding itself slowly out of religious disbelief. And, in some 
degree, we do see it. Like the thrush’s song which Thomas Hardy heard 
through the dim February twilight, suggesting ‘some blessed hope whereof 
he knew and J was unaware’, the new poetry has its own half-realized 
supernatural confidence and conviction; what D. H. Lawrence has called 
‘the sun-awareness and our deep instinct not to go against the sun’. 


Il 

With diversity of opinion has come of necessity a greater general 
tolerance. Persecution of those who disagree with us on what we consider 
the most important matters is obviously not quite over; but its most 
violent spectacular expressions are getting unpopular. The nerve of them 
is killed in most of us, because we recognize that even the systems and 
codes which we most detest are not wholly detestable. 

This spirit of tolerance, excellent in itself, is, in some degree, not good 
for pdetry. At least, not in its present lukewarm state. This lack of 
strong emotion needs in itself to become a strong emotion before it can 
inspire adequately the minstrels of to-morrow. . . . 

The increase of knowledge too—especially scientific knowledge—the 
spoon-feeding of people with all sorts of information by means of the 
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wireless and other devices—all this is good for the general intelligence; 
but how far may it hinder the conception and birth of poetry—in view 
of the fact that poetry is an inspiration, not an art? 
We remember Keats’s famous objection to scientific formulas as destroy- 
ing wonder: 
There was an awful rainbow once in Heaven. 


Of course, we see that Keats was mistaken, that really wonder grows 
with the growth of knowledge. . 

But we must accept and use the knowledge as a stimulus, not a sedative; 
we must employ it—sublimate it!—to feed, not to extinguish the fires of 
primitive emotion, without which poetry languishes. 


IV 


Do we not sometimes feel that it is in fact languishing? Are we not 
sometimes surprised that in these days of great achievement and increas- 
ing opportunity there should be so little real big outstanding poetry, 
that the Anthologies should be so clever yet so disappointing, that with 
all the expert criticism, the so-called Representative Collections of Modern 
Verse should be so profoundly uncritical? Well! even so, we need not 
be discouraged.—The times are not favourable to creative verse, but 
then, they never have been favourable-—‘All weathers is bad for the 
land!’—The reason why our kind of weather seems specially bad is 
probably the increased external distractions provided by our ingenious 
civilization, the countless ways and means it has at its disposal for draining 
off our attention from the inner individual life, the subterranean stream 
of individual consciousness. 

We must expect to find in modern poetry much more of talent than of 
genius; much more, that is to say, of the gifts which men possess as they 
possess their worldly goods and which they know how to employ to advan- 
tage in the market than those other gifts which possess them and carry 
them away into the wilderness, beyond thoughts of exterior loss or gain 

. . conscious only of their own aspirations and compelling dreams. 

But this can only be a temporary set-back. Our impulse to create must, 
in the long run, be strengthened by the very plethora of material which 
at present seems to paralyse it. 

The very things which seem now to draw us away from the centre of 
our inner life we shall learn to incorporate with that life and so incal- 
culably to enrich and nourish and extend it. 
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For although we appear to have lost, in the hard unsentimental light _ 
of modern day, so many lovely beliefs that soothed and sustained us and 
fed the fires of poetry, we have also lost a number of dogmas and delusions 
which tended to put those fires out or, at any rate, to limit their radius. 

For instance, we no longer think of our human life as something apart 
from the life of the Universe, from the soil of the world. Science itself— 
cold-blooded matter of fact Science!—now allows us to recognize our 
integral relationships with ‘all things visible and invisible’, very par- 
ticularly invisible; for example the X-rays, which (as with God himself) 

- ‘no man has seen at any time’. 

This widening of vision by the idea of cosmic entirety should make what 
has sometimes been vaguely spoken of as ‘cosmic consciousness’ into a 
deep and fruitful reality, the inspiration of a poetry which will be less of 
a mere brilliant commentary on things temporal and concrete than an 
intimate communion of the highly evolved disillusioned and experienced, 
but still passionately sensitive and sympathetic and eager spirit of man 
with the kindred spirit of the Infinite. 


MOOD INDIGO 
30 September 1938 


LIMBING upstairs to sleep, I drop the hours 
Of this long day behind me one by one, 
Like victims cast into a vast abyss 
With never any brightness from the sun, 
And in whose caverned depths there bloom no flowers; 
Where alligators wait, and serpents hiss, 
While monster feeds on monster, pitiless . . . 


Oh brain-world, mental universe, contract; 
Close up this yawning fissure of despair ; 


Cover the scars with grass, and bring the dew a 
To freshen it; and raise me hills, a pact : 
Of quiet strength against the evening air; 

Spin back the planet, light the dawn anew; 

Cancel this day for ever out of time: 


No ghost, to-morrow, haunt the stairs I climb. 
JAMES WALKER 


: 
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ON SHADOWED GRASS 


N shadowed grass the lace of light 

Beneath the wavering tree 
Trembles, as when eyes more than lips 
Are smiling silently. 


Its motion all-but motionless 

Is like a dancer’s feet 

Half-still, half-stirred, ere music throb 
To float them on its beat. 


Is it a music ears can hear? 

Or in a world so jarred 

With inward wrong, is it a sound 
Too happy to be heard? 


O tell me, tell me! Could I slip 
The time’s perversity, 

There would be music in the air 
And I the trembling tree. 


A spirit smiling to itself 

Seems in those leaves to live; 

And for a moment lost in it : 
This world I can forgive. LAURENCE BINYON 


THE DREAM OF A MONK OF FINISTERE 
(Sixth Century A.D.) 


OW crimsons fast the Dawn of Doom. 
Like madmen grappling in a tomb, 

Men mete earth’s dust with flame and sword. 
Through Britain blackened churches smoke, 
Above Thy Rood Hell’s ravens croak, 

With dead men’s limbs, the rivers choke; 

Through Gaul the Frank strides lord. 
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Visigoth and Burgundian 
Have left scorch’d wastes with never a man; 

The streets of Rome wild grasses pave. 
Far to the eastward, white and dumb 
Sits Caesar in Byzantium— 
God, that my weary feet could come 

Beyond the Atlantic wave, 


Where to the north-west slopes away 
The sun of summer’s longest day! 
There sleeps, they tell, one place of peace. 
Lost in those lonely seas there lies 
A splinter split from Paradise, 
An isle of dove-grey, dreaming skies, 
Whose Sabbath doth not cease. 


Cables of diamond hold it bound; 
For seven leagues the waves around 
Forget their ancient, bitter brine; 
But lest man’s guilty eyes behold 
Its blessed valleys, round are rolled 
Grey vapours, as in Sion of old 
God veiled His secret shrine. 


In shape like birds of snowy wing, 

There sit the souls of saints and sing, 
Till each on earth is born a man. 

Eleven hundred thousand strong, 

As high on cliffs the white gulls throng, 

Of old they lifted loud their song 
When first this world began. 


But when the last has winged to earth 
To bear the bitterness of birth, 
Those diamond chains shall drop away; 
And slowly Eire’s isle shall rise, 
Soft as a cloud that sunward flies, 
And soar once more to Paradise 
Against God’s Judgement Day. 
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Surely, so savage grows the world, 
Long since the last white saint unfurled 
His wings towards earth, and bore our pain? 
Last night I dreamed I found that isle, 
And knelt and kissed its meadows, while 
Up from this earth that men defile 
It floated home to God again. F. L. LUCAS 


THE POPLAR TREE 


a graceful rhythm, seen against the sky, 
Its topmost branches pliantly sway 


Like a dancer in the dance’s ecstasy; 
But while her grace is all a frail display, 
The Poplar Tree, 
Knowing not art, nor what its favour gives, 
Moves, like the clouds, to heavenly harmonies. 


When that whispering Mercury, the wind, 
With voice smooth as lover wooing, 
As if to leave consternation behind, 
Brings a sly tale of man’s undoing, 
The Poplar Tree 
Will only wait, in its incurious green, 
The interlude when all is calm again. 


Often wandering airs ripple the length 
Of the Poplar Tree, and in commotion 
Its leaves, out-turned in silvery strength, 
Show like the waves on summer ocean; 
While surges deep, 
In forward swell and swift retreating, 
Like tides above its heart are meeting. 


If the clear, beaded curtain of the rain 
Falls down, its cheerful, pattering drops, 

Like music on a xylophone sound plain; 
Then all the Poplar’s agitation stops, 
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As, joyously, 
In its necessity and gratitude, 
Its dry leaves taste the cool beatitude. 


Sometimes, in the warm summer air, 
The Poplar Tree—if the wind sleeps— 
Like a tall column, carven fair 
In leaf design, its world escapes, 
And rising there, 
Majestic, unapproachable, alone, 
Commemorates the years that it has known. 


After the Holy-Angels feast, 

The Poplar Tree, with a new honour trusted, 
Like consecrated, age-wise priest, 

Towers in canonicals with gold encrusted. 

I saw it last 
So glorified; so left it—overcome 
With its rare worth before its wintry doom. 
HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 


MUD 
By BARBARA WALKER 


. Y her off! No, no, the other way!’ cried Frances. She sprang 
into the bows and tried to push the boat off the mud. Her ragged, | 
coppery locks of hair fell across a face flushed with exertion as she bent oe 
double over the boathook. 
‘We’re aground!’ said Charles anxiously. 
‘Of course! No, no, no, put your helm up!’ 
‘Oh, all right!’ 
‘Too late. The centre-board, quick!’ She jumped back into the well 
and they hauled unavailingly on the tackle. ‘No good, it’s hard and fast,’ 
she said, suddenly letting go. She looked thoughtfully over the side at 
the water, which seemed to recede with magical swiftness from the 
sleek mud. 
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‘I’d better try to tow her off in the dinghy,” suggested Charles. 

‘No use,’ she replied; adding severely, ‘I told you not to sail so close.’ 

Charles, somewhat aggrieved, silently and clumsily helped to stow the 
sails, which were clapping helplessly like the wings of a captured hen. 
Not for the first time that day he regretted having embarked with Frances 
Evelyn in her half-decker Starling. 

Some weeks ago he had felt flattered to find himself pressed into her 
service, after only ten minutes’ acquaintance, to help her sail her boat 
across the Estuary. His only fear had been that she would forget the 
engagement. He had not suspected that the lovely girl, dressed in some 
filmy amber-coloured material, whom he had met at a dance, could be 
transformed into this masterful young woman in flannel trousers. 

Not that even now she was unattractive; indeed she had the charm 
that transforms defects into virtues. Her slim, angular body moved a 
little awkwardly as, giving emphatic orders, she helped him to stow the 
mainsail. Her square head was set on a slightly stooping neck; she had a 
sensitive, shapely mouth and brown eyes that gave a strange look to her 
fair face. Yes, she was attractive—but a man felt at a disadvantage in a 
boat when he knew so little about sailing! 

By the time the mainsail was stowed the water had slipped away, and 
Starling leaned over at an uncomfortable angle on the soft mud. ‘I say!’ 
said Charles ruefully, swallowing his pride, ‘I’m awfully sorry! How 
long shall we stick here?’ 

His feelings, evidently, were lost on Frances, who began to unpack 
ham-sandwiches, bacon pie, and a thermos flask. ‘Oh, she ought to float 
off in about six hours,’ she answered calmly. ‘Have an egg?’ 

‘Six hours? Good Lord!’ 

It was then about noon. Starling’s yellow burgee fluttered more lan- 
guidly as the light south-westerly air dropped away; and the clank of a 
wind-pump nearby became erratic and intermittent. A haze began to 
tarnish the sky: the colours faded from the sad, grey-green landscape of 
marsh, whose distances were tremulous with heat. 

‘Good Lord, six hours!’ repeated Charles. This would be a new ex- 
perience! He imagined himself relating it amusingly amid a haze of 
tobacco smoke in his rooms at Caius! 

‘Perhaps,’ said Frances, biting energetically into a sandwich, ‘we shall 
be able to wade ashore through this mud presently.’ 

She reached forward for a basket of fruit, and Charles, eager to forestall 
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her, knocked over the thermos flask with his elbow. ‘There!’ she exclaimed 
with her strict, motherly air; ‘that settles it. We shall have to get ashore 
now, or die of thirst!’ 

In the lee of the bank it was very close and still. Frances peeled off 
her jersey. Her thin arms were red as if they had been plunged into 
hot water above the elbows, and just below the ends of her short shirt- 
sleeves. Charles took off his jacket. 

‘There’s an old pair of boots over there,’ he observed chattily, nodding 

towards the edge of the water. 

- fT bet you can’t hit them with your plum-stone,’ she responded, hur- 
riedly biting the flesh off her own and throwing it. It fell short. They 
had to eat several more plums before they succeeded in hitting them. 

‘Well,’ said Frances, beginning to roll her trousers up above the knee; 
‘we must get ashore.’ She patted the mud with the sole of her foot. ‘It’s 
like chocolate shape.’ 

They were about ten yards from the bank. Underneath the slimy, dun- 
coloured surface the mud was blue-black and stank like rotten eggs. 
‘I believe this is dangerous,’ called Frances cheerfully, feeling her way 
with an oar; ‘one might sink in over one’s head!’ 

‘It’s coming right over my trousers,’ complained Charles as he floun- 
dered after her. They scrambled up the bank and looked back at the 
forlorn Starling. A faint seething sound came from the mud near the © 
deep, black gashes made by their footsteps. 

A breath of air cooled their hot cheeks as they pulled handfuls of grass 
and tried to wipe the slime from their legs. The earth smelled of thyme 
and warm, sweet herbs, and the sky was shrill with larks. 

‘Gosh, I am thirsty already!’ said Frances. ‘We may see a house from 
the top of the dyke.’ 

Passing some oyster-beds they climbed the dyke. Away to their left 
they saw the piers of the Havengore Bridge; while half a mile to the south- 
west stood a tarred timber house. These, with the wind-pump, were 
all that broke the monotonous flat landscape around them. 

‘We shall have to make for that farm,’ she said, ‘around by that field 
of cattle over there, and through those gates.” 

‘But why not go direct?’ said Charles, asserting himself. © 

‘The ditches would cut us off.’ They skirted some tasselled reeds like 
young bamboos, and crossing a rotten plank came to a long stretch of 
coarse pasture, where thorn and blackthorn sprouted at random. A 
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spray of grasshoppers flew up before them as they padded in their canvas 
shoes among thistles and small burrs. 

The light wind was dropping away, and in spite of the bronze-coloured 
haze over the sky the whole earth seemed to pant with heat. ‘Look!’ said 
Frances, stopping suddenly and pointing to the top of a huge white 
pompadour of cloud that showed over the dyke on their left. “Those 
clouds must be backing, and that means thunder.’ She walked a little 
closer to him. ‘Won’t it be marvellous if that’s a lovely clean farm,’ she 
said, ‘with a nice woman who gives us tea!’ 

The cattle browsing round them, however, did not promise such 
luxuries; for their bodies seemed to hang like sacks from their projecting 
pelvises, and one could imagine that their udders gave nothing but sour 
milk. Charles and Frances skirted a fallow field rank with charlock, and 
pushed through a broken gate into the farm-yard. 

‘Good Lord!’ said Charles, staring at the house, whose crooked wooden 
walls seemed unfit to hold up the burden of its tiled roof: ‘Good Lord! 
It doesn’t look very hopeful!” 

They picked their way through the yard, where some moulting pullets 
and hens with scaly-leg were bathing in the dust. The whole farm (surely 
the poorest in all the derelict county of Essex) stank of sour manure, pigs, 
and stagnant water. Only the creamy ducks upon a pond to the left were 
dapper and healthy, and looked at the strangers with bright, knowing 
eyes. 
‘This must be the front door,’ said Frances, pointing to a trellis porch 
half hidden in an elder tree. ‘You knock.’ 

‘Why me?’ 

‘They always like a man better.’ 

A chink of plates came from behind the door, and the splash of water. 
Charles knocked boldly. 

They heard a crash of breaking crockery. Silence followed; the imper- 
fect silence of a summer afternoon, shot through with larks’ songs, the 
buzz of flies, and the raucous undertones of the fowls. 

‘But there must be some one there!’ said Frances. 

He knocked again. Instantly, as if he had broken a spell, the person 
within scuffled away across a stone floor. They heard a door slam. 

They stared at each other. Frances’s face was flushed with the heat 
and little spots of perspiration had broken out on her nose. 

*You’d have thought,’ she said, ‘that any one here would be glad to 
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see any one from anywhere else!’ She opened the door and stepped in. 
Charles ducked his head as he followed her. 

The dark, cool room smelt earthy. A piece of lace curtain, apparently 
held in place by cobwebs, obscured a window overlooking the elder-bush. 
A cup and a teapot with a broken spout stood on a sink, near which 
lay some egg-shells and a smashed plate. In the far corner a Beatrice 
stove stood on the lid of a set-pot. A film of mud seemed to coat the 
whole place as if the creeks had recently overflowed through it; indeed 
the house, inside and out, resembled a monstrous piece of jetsam. 

They listened intently, but could hear no sound of the inhabitant. 
‘There’s a tap here, anyway,’ said Charles, striding over to it. 

‘No, no, you can’t!’ She held his arm. “They probably pump it up 
from that green pond!’ 

‘I can’t help that, I’m thirsty!’ 

‘No, you’re not to!’ she commanded. ‘Typhoid! I had an aunt who 
died of it.’ : 

‘Well,’ he said, dashed, ‘what are we to do?’ 

‘We shall have to walk miles and try to find somewhere clean. After 
all we’ve plenty of time.’ 

They went out again into the hot air, and followed a cart-track past 
the farm buildings. The long sweeping thatch of the barn was worn to 
a smooth, thin pelt. Some swallows that had nested under it were flying 
low; and Frances glanced back uneasily over her shoulder at the deep 
clouds piling up to the north. They saw nobody about the farm. 

‘Hello! I say, I knew there was something wrong with this place!’ 
said Charles suddenly. ‘It was too quiet. Look!’ He pointed out a 
matted, curly dog lying beside the water-butt. Blue-bottles were crawling 
over its face. 

‘Oh!’ said Frances, recoiling. ‘Poor thing, it’s dead!’ 

They stared at it solemnly and Charles touched it with his toe. Its 
thick coat concealed a lean, though not emaciated body upon which no 
wound could be seen. 

‘I knew there was something lacking,’ repeated Charles complacently 
as they went on; ‘it had been worrying me all the time.’ Glancing at 
her, he was somewhat daunted by the inward, brooding look in her brown 
eyes. How absurd! he thought, to be depressed by a dead dog! 

Their cart-track now threaded among some little hillocks and dug-out 
ponds—stale, shrunken pools rimmed with flaky mud. ‘That’s how my 
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mouth feels,’ said Frances, pointing at them listlessly, ‘all caked up and 
parched.’ They walked languidly, for the earth radiated heat, and they 
had before them no visible goal, unless it were the line of telegraph poles 
on the eastern horizon that marked the road to the Havengore Bridge. 

Rounding a bend, however, they saw unexpectedly the triangle of a 
barge’s mast and boom. 

‘I say, there must be another creek here!’ exclaimed Charles. They 
hurried forward and found that their road disappeared into a wide, 
glistening bed of mud, down the middle of which the tide raced out, its 
smooth surface dimpled with little whirlpools. 

The barge was laid up against the far bank. On her deck a man in 
shirt-sleeves stood as still as his own mast, contemplating the weather. 

‘Barge ahoy!’ called Frances. ‘Are we on an island?’ 

He removed his pipe and his answer came slowly. ‘Ay.’ 

‘Can we ford the stream here?’ A pause. 

‘Maybe in an hour.’ He replaced the pipe and stood as before except 
that his stare was transferred to Charles and Frances. They heard his 
voice again answering, presumably, some unseen questioner: “Bloody 
yachtsmen.’ 

‘Well, this settles it,” said Frances suddenly coming to life. ‘We must go 
back to the farm and force whoever’s there to make us tea. Tea’s always 
safe.’ 

‘I'd rather have beer,’ said Charles gloomily. 

They returned, led by Frances, almost at a trot, and battered the door. 
The house seemed to be uninhabited. “The only thing,’ said Frances, 
‘is to walk in again.’ When they had done so, however, their temerity 
was exhausted. No detail of the room’s disorder had changed since they 
left it. They looked at each other. 

‘Dare we boil ourselves some water on that Beatrice?’ whispered Frances 
with a suppressed giggle. 

‘No!’ said Charles quickly. They tip-toed over to it, however, and she 
cast about for a vessel. 

‘Here’s a tin,’ she said, pulling it out from behind the copper. He took 
it from her and sniffed it suspiciously. Some remains of greenish paste 
stuck to the bottom. 

‘No good,’ he said, ‘I think it’s had rat-poison in it.’ The only alterna- 
tive was a dirty enamelled pie-dish lying on the floor. 

‘Of course,’ said Frances seriously, ‘we couldn’t really have done it in 
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any case.” She went to the door that led to the rest of the house and 
opening it a crack, listened. 

‘I say,’ Charles murmured unhappily, ‘let’s get out of this!’ 

She shut the door and came back to him. 

‘I believe I can hear something.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Well it sounds like—like crying!’ 

‘Good Lord! I say, we’d better go.’ 

She hesitated. “There’s something wrong,’ she said uneasily. 

As they stood looking doubtfully at each other the door creaked. Both 
turned their heads sharply. 

A woman stood in the doorway. After one glance at her the guilty 
feelings of the trespassers were swallowed up in pure repulsion. A muddy 
skirt hung loosely round her. Several layers of clothing showed at her 
neck, as if instead of replacing her old garments she had always added the 
new ones to them. The inmost layer of this unlovely palimpsest was of 
the same neutral colour as her skin. Grey wisps of hair hung round her 
large face. She had a splay nose, cheeks mottled with tears, and eyes 
that were distended with terror. Frances thought, with a shudder, that 
she might have been buried and exhumed again. 

Charles’s eye, as soon as he could draw it away from the creature, 
turned to the door; he was horrified to hear Frances addressing her with 
kindness and charm. 

‘Please excuse our breaking in like this. We wondered if you could make 
us some tea?? 

The woman, panting, held her hand to her side. ‘You give me such 
a start!’ she complained. Her face crumpled till it was like a gargoyle 
for hideousness and she began to cry again. ‘It’s me nerves,’ she whim- 
pered, screwing a grey rag into one eye. ‘I’ve just lost me boy!’ The 
sentence let loose a flood of tears. 

Overcome by embarrassment Charles slunk out of the door and stood 
with his back to it, whistling under his breath and looking at the darken- 
ing sky. At the same time he was acutely conscious of the room behind 
him. He could still hear the woman’s sobs, and Frances’s voice, very 
kind and motherly, as she soothed her. Presently there was a strong smell 
of paraffin. 

His thirst for new experience he found (unlike his bodily thirst) had 
been quenched. He longed to be where he could bathe, change, and drink 
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a pint of beer; to be anywhere indeed away from this flat, dusty, sordid 
island. He would not care, either, if he never saw Frances again: he 
would rather spend his time with ordinary, unadventurous people who 
had enough sense to leave unsavoury old women to themselves. 

When Frances came to look for him, however, he was glad enough to 
return with her into the room and drink some scalding tea. The afternoon 
had become very dark and the woman, now quietly sipping tea, seemed 
to merge into her dingy background. But her eyes gleamed in the small 
light of the oil-stove near her. 

All three drank greedily, without speaking, from their greasy cups. 
Although the tea tasted of paraffin it revived Charles’s spirits and even 
his sense of duty, and he tried to make some conversation. 

‘I say,’ he remarked, ‘did you know your dog’s dead?’ He felt at once 
that he had said the wrong thing. The woman merely stared at him, 
however, in a dazed fashion. Frances, making mysterious grimaces, drew 
him aside to discuss what they should give her. 

‘He must have took the pie,’ she remarked suddenly. Both Charles 
and Frances turned their heads: she was looking down at the dirty pie- 
dish on the floor and nothing in her attitude prepared them for the 
outcry which immediately afterwards made them jump out of their skins. 

She was laughing. Shriek after shriek rent her; her fat body shook; 
her heels drummed the floor. They drew water at the sink and Frances 
sponged her forehead with a handkerchief. Tears ran from ~_ eyes. 
Her laughter became sobs. She was sick. 

‘Good Lord!’ said Charles. ‘Come on, let’s go.’ 

‘How can we, and leave her like this?’ 

‘She'll stop if she’s left alone. They always do.’ 

“You oughtn’t to have told her about the dog.’ 

‘What’s the good of saying that now?’ 

‘Oh dear!’ cried Frances in a sudden agony of indecision, ‘I wonder 
if Starling will have floated off yet!’ 

They turned to look at the woman. Her sobs were subsiding. With a 
long, quivering sigh she relaxed in her chair. As they watched, holding 
their breath, her eyes slowly closed. Before she could open them again 
they slunk out on tip-toe. 

A black mass of cloud, heavy with storm, hung in the sky. Fewer larks 
sang now, but in the distance they heard the short warning-cry of the 
curlew. A large rain-drop dashed on to Frances’s nose. 
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Charles began to flag, so rapidly did she stride out for the boat. She 
turned a flushed, damp face back to him. 

‘It’s going to thunder any minute,’ she said breathlessly. He under- 
stood that she was scared. 

As they ran up the side of the dyke a dozen gulls flung themselves up, 
making a ragged pattern against the dark cloud. Starling was leaning 
over on a hump of mud behind which the water had sunk out of 
sight. 

‘We needn’t have hurried,’ said Charles, mopping his forehead. Frances 
- was already staggering through the slime. He followed distastefully. 

They sat on the edge of the boat watching the blue-black mud dry into 
hard grey flakes among the hairs on their bare legs. The rain had come 
to nothing. An uneasy silence hung over the marsh. A small gull floated 
overhead, balancing himself exquisitely on some unfelt air-current, turn- 
ing his head to watch them with his beady eye. 

Frances huddled herself in the bottom of the boat, and Charles pre- 
pared to follow. The old pair of boots at which they had shied plum-stones 
thus came into his view, side by side, with their toes in the air. A little 
beyond, joined to them by a ridge of mud, the ebb had exposed what he 
took for a moment to be the dishevelled corpse of a rook. 

‘I say,’ he exclaimed, ‘there’s something awfully queer about the way 
those boots’ He stopped short, his eyes widening, his mouth still 
unclosed as if waiting for the end of his remark. 

He turned furtively to look at Frances. She sat clasping her knees and 
staring straight in front of her. She seemed to have shrunk. All the 
angles of her white face had sharpened. 

‘By Jove!’ he said to himself, ‘I believe she’s seen the thing.’ 

A flash of lightning wriggled across the sky, and was closely followed 
by the thunder-clap. Frances shrank back under the foredeck, cowering 
beneath the ruthless crescendo of crashes. Charles pulled out their oil- 
skins and huddled down beside her to escape the heavy rain-drops that 
quickly thickened into a deluge. The transparent sheet of water was 
shot through with flashes. They sat as it were in the hollow of a drum: 
the brisk tattoo of rain-drops on the deck above them became a roll 
accompanied by tinkling cascades of water. A trickle began to run 
through an open seam just behind Charles’s ear. Shifting nearer to 
Frances, he felt that she was trembling. Rather shyly he put his arm 
round her, and finding that it did her good left it there. 
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Within twenty minutes the thunder had rolled off to the south; the 
rain grew gentler, and ceased. 

Cautiously straightening his right leg, which had gone to sleep, Charles 
crawled out and stood up. The sun shone again upona brilliant, freshened 
landscape: larks sang, and a late cuckoo, out of tune; he saw swallows 
swooping to and fro like minute trapeze-artists high in the air. Half 
stealthily he turned his head towards the river. The water had crept up 
into sight: it lapped within a few feet of the black-headed shape whose 
shroud of mud the rain had partly washed away. Turning back, he was 
embarrassed to meet Frances’s eyes. He looked quickly away. 

‘Shall we go ashore again?’ he said in a low voice. 

‘No. We should have to come back.’ 

‘But. . . . Well, it would be covered by then.’ She remained still, how- 
ever, as if she had been frozen. 

He propped himself awkwardly against the coaming of the tilted boat. 
The top of the wind-pump showed above the dyke before him, but while 
his physical eye watched its erratic, lazy revolutions, his mind’s eye could 
only see what lay behind him. His whole back felt conscious of the horror. 
It tried to pull his head round. He would wait until the wind-wheel had 
revolved twenty times before he looked again. 

It had gone round thirty times, however, before he turned. The tide 
had crept up to within six inches of the ragged hair. In another minute 
or so it would be covered. 

He shifted uneasily, glancing sidelong at Frances. She had not moved. 
His gaze rested a long moment on his black, muddy toe-nails. 

Suddenly he swung his legs over Starling’s side and waded feverishly 
through the mud. Within a few feet of the body he stopped. The water 
had begun to rinse the hair. He drew a long, shuddering sigh. How 
queer, he thought, that it should look so commonplace, so much like 
any other jetsam! The rising tide was a kindly thing that would cover 
decently much ugly refuse. 

When he had climbed into the boat again he felt almost cheerful: 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘he’s certainly dead.’ Catching Frances’s amazed stare 
he blushed for his own insensibility, and the fatuity of his remark. 

A little breeze had sprung up. Charles put on a jersey and lighted his 
pipe. The welcome tapping of wavelets against Starling’s bottom came 
sooner than he expected. Glancing over the side he saw no more than 
the toes of a pair of boots. 
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Slowly the boat righted herself. Frances sprang to life. 

‘Come on,” she said, ‘we'll get the plate up!’ The boat lifted and 
bumped again. Working like fiends, they raised the sail and pushed off 
her head. The boom swung over, and like one awaking gently she began 
to move. The boots had gone. 
_ I say! cried Charles excitedly. ‘Look there! We must stop!’ He 

nodded to the far dyke, from the top of which a forlorn policeman was 
watching them. If he had not worn bicycle-clips they might have fancied 
he had dropped from the skies, so unexpected and out-of-place was the 
dark blue figure. 

Frances, her arm laid along the tiller, was leaning forward to look under 
her sail. ‘No,’ she said low and vehemently, ‘no, we can’t say anything. 
How could we, when we’ve drunk her tea and everything?’ 

‘Drunk tea? But what. ..?’ His words tailed away as he stared at her. 

In response to a little gust Starling heeled over, while the ripple surged 
strongly past her counter. Gybing round a bend they opened out the 
Havengore Bridge, and beyond it the sea. 


WHAT JANE AUSTEN READ 
By LAURA M. RAGG 


IHE modern reader, satiated with the vast contents of free and 

subscription libraries, replete with cheap reprints, glutted with 
periodicals, finds it difficult to realize how meagre was the fare of book- 
loving families in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

In the larger provincial towns there were circulating libraries, pur- 
veying chiefly fiction, and therefore denounced by Sir Anthony Absolute 
as ‘evergreen trees of diabolical knowledge’. Yet in the Bath! of Sheridan 
the demands of literary residents and visitors were met by a more varied 
supply; and there, as later in Southampton, Jane Austen must have been 
able to obtain many books of more than ephemeral popularity. 

Then there were private book-clubs—Jane mentions three in Hamp- 
shire—to which each member contributed a volume, which, having gone 
the round of the group, returned to its original purchaser. There were, 
too, country squires who, like Mr. Darcy, ‘bought books for a library 


1 Of Jane’s reading during her residence in Bath (1801-5) we have unfortunately no record. 
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which had been the work of many generations’.! There were also erudite 
parsons, with studies lined with book-shelves. The Rev. George Austen, 
sometime Scholar and Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, who, when Rector 
of Steventon, educated his own and other people’s sons, was certainly 
the possessor of a well-chosen library. How else could his daughter 
have acquired the ‘extensive knowledge of belles lettres’? which her brother 
ascribes to her? Henry Austen further tells us that ‘her favourite serious 
authors were Dr. Johnson in prose and Cowper in verse’—predilections 
apparent in her Letters, which also show her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Correspondence. They joyfully record her father’s purchase, in 
1791, of Boswell’s Life of Fohnson and The Tour in the Hebrides, and mention 
a surplus in the sum deposited with a Winchester bookseller which 
enabled the Rectory to acquire The Works of Cowper. 

A month later Jane can report: ‘My Father reads Cowper to us in the 
evening.’ Quotations from Cowper drop from her pen alike in her Letters 
and Novels: and when she was improving the garden of the house rented 
for a time in Southampton, she must needs ‘have a syringa on account of 
Cowper’s line’; an allusion, as her sister Cassandra is expected to recog- 
nize, to Cowper’s Task (vi. 150) 

Laburnum rich 
In golden rain, Syringa iv’ry pure. 


Of her acquaintance with Crabbe there is less direct evidence; but she 
places Crabbe’s Tales on Fanny Price’s private book-table, and was 
bitterly disappointed at not catching an expected glimpse of him at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

We may assume that Pope’s works were on her father’s shelves; but 
the three ‘tags’ she quotes were current coin of conversation, and the 
epigram, ‘there has been one infallible Pope in the world’ was possibly 
not her own. Like her Willoughby and Marianne she was of a generation 
which ‘admired Pope no more than was proper’. 

Her allusions to Milton are few and trite, and may have _— gathered 
from one of those Anthologies which, as she recognized in Northanger 
Abbey, formed part of a débutante’s equipment for polite society. We 
know that she early possessed Dodsley’s Collection—and sold it for 10s. 
when the Austens left Steventon. 

Her father’s custom of reading aloud and his fine elocution must 


1 Pride and Prejudice. 2 Preface to Northanger Abbey. 3 Mansfield Park. 
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have made many of Shakespeare’s plays live for his children; and on 
her visits to London Jane knew in what réles she desired to see Mrs. 
Siddons. Yet, in spite of her assertion in Mansfield Park, ‘we all talk 
Shakespeare, use his similes, describe with his descriptions’, we do not 
gather from her Letters or Novels that his lines or characters held the 
place in her memory! or heart which, a priori, we should have supposed 
them to occupy. 

Among her contemporaries she makes no mention of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, or Moore, but the amusement she derived from Rejected Addresses, 
_ by ‘the two Mr. Smiths of the City’, suggests some acquaintance with the 
originals of their parodies. In Southey she had a semi-personal interest— 
she knew his son-in-law.? Shortly before her death she read his Poet’s 
Pilgrimage to Waterloo, which ‘suits me better than much he has written 
before’ ;—words reminding us of her criticism of The Letters of Espriella, 
which she read aloud in 1808. While recognizing the excellence of 
Southey’s prose, she denounced the book as ‘horribly anti-English’. 

There is nothing to show that she shared the prevailing enthusiasm 
for Byron. Captain Benwick discusses with Anne Elliot ‘the relative 
merits of Scott and Byron’, and recites lines which ‘image a broken heart’ ; 
but the only part of the conversation reported is Anne’s gentle warning 
that ‘the strong feelings which alone could estimate poetry truly were the 
very feelings which ought to taste it but sparingly’ ;3 the words perhaps 
reveal Jane’s own conviction. In March 1813, a month after its appear- 
ance, she remarks with provoking brevity: ‘I have read The Corsair.’ 

She was equally up to date in reading Marmion, or rather in hearing 
it read aloud by her brother James. Perhaps James’s elocution was 
defective; for Jane could only tell Cassandra that ‘at present I do not 
like it’. She knew the Lady of the Lake shortly after its publication, and 
in September 1811 she is certain of the authorship of Waverley, protesting 
that it was ‘unfair’ that Scott who ‘had Fame and Profit enough as a 
Poet should also write novels’. In 1815 she thanks John Murray (who 
was publishing Emma) for lending her brother Scott’s Waierloo. She 
doubtless read it, but makes no comment on it. In 1816 she speaks — 
sarcastically of The Antiquary. On the whole we gather that Scott’s 
admiration for her novels was but tepidly reciprocated—a fact the more 


' There are two bad misquotations from whom she often stayed at Streatham Hill. 
Romeo and Juliet in Emma. 3 Persuasion. 
2 Son of her friend Mrs, Catherine Bigg, with 
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surprising as his historical backgrounds must have appealed to her. Her 
love of history was fixed in childhood by constant handling of the family 
copy of Goldsmith’s History of England, which she appropriated to herself 
by scribbling naive but not undiscerning comments on its margins. 

At five-and-twenty she ploughed through the six quarto volumes of 
Robert Henry’s History. She had, however, a preference for octavos, and 
discovered a model of succinct information in Captain Pasley’s Military 
Policy and Institutions of the British Empire.' Jane recognized in Pasley a 
‘live wire’ and a brilliant essayist, and declared herself thoroughly in love 
with him, ‘the first soldier I ever sighed for’. 

A letter to Captain Francis Austen, then in the Baltic, shows her 
knowledge of the history and geography of Sweden; and we cannot 
doubt that she followed her younger sailor-brother Charles to the West 
Indies and America with similar intelligence, while the Austens’ con- 
nexion with Warren Hastings gave her a special interest in Indian affairs. 
She was deeply impressed by Buchanan’s Christian Researches in Asia,? and 
by Clarkson’s Plea for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and read with interest 
but mitigated approval The Memoirs of an American Lady, in which Mrs. 
Grant incorporated her own recollection of pre-revolution America. When 
the Peninsular War was focusing public attention on Spain, Jane and her 
mother read Sir John Carr’s Travels in Spain and Bigland’s History of Spain. 
In 1807 they read aloud Baretti’s Manners and Customs of Italy—with 
which Jane had a previous acquaintance—and resented the ‘terribly 
abusive attack on Mr. Sharpe’ in the edition of 1769. 

The practice of reading aloud, established by the Rector of Steventon, 
was carried on by his widow and by her younger daughter, who, 
Henry Austen tells us, had a natural gift for elocution. Usually a novel 
was chosen for the evening’s amusement, and Jane would have forbidden 
any one to say ‘only a novel’. Who does not remember her spirited defence 
of novelists in Northanger Abbey, and the scathing dictum she put into the 
mouth of Henry Tilney: ‘the person who has no pleasure in a good novel 
must be intolerably stupid’. The Rev. George Austen and his family 
never despised a good, or even a second-rate, novel. Yet as Jane advanced 
in years and authorship she became so severe a critic one fancies she 


might have said of fiction what she once said of plays: ‘Perhaps I want 
more than can be.’ 


1 Boomed by an article in the Quarterly Re- 2 Published in 1809 when its author was 
view, believed to be by Canning. Presidency Chaplain in Bengal. 
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Her taste had been formed in her early teens upon Richardson, whose 
Sir Charles Grandison gave her a circle of friends as real to her as any 
living persons.' She cared less for Fielding, for ‘without the slightest 
affectation she recoiled from everything gross’.2 Fanny Burney was also 
securely ensconced in her youthful affections. Jane’s name appears in the 
List of Subscribers for Camilla, and her allusions to it are of a kind which 
show that she and Cassandra knew it from cover to cover. In youth 
she had tolerated Sarah Burney’s Clarentine; but when she re-read it aloud 
in 1807, ‘we are surprised to find how foolish it is, without merit of 
any kind’. Mrs. Lennox’s Female Quixote—which had been praised by 
Dr. Johnson and Fielding—was on the contrary discovered to be ‘quite 
equal to what I remembered it’. Indeed it may have acquired fresh 
merit for Jane; for Mrs. Lennox satirized the falsifications of life in the 
romances of Madame de Scudéry, as Jane had ridiculed it in the thrillers 
of Mrs. Radcliffe.s Owing to the delayed publication of Northanger 
Abbey, her satire was forestalled by Eaton Barrett, whose Heroine Jane 
‘tore through’ on a journey and recommended to Cassandra as ‘a delight- 
ful burlesque on the Radcliffe style’. 

Among her contemporaries, however, she bestows hearty and unquali- 
fied praise only on Miss Edgeworth. For an Irishwoman of a different 
type she had not a word of praise. Two of Miss Owenson’s* novels were 
best-sellers in their day; but the-first, The Wild Irish Girl, did not lead the 
Austens ‘to expect much of the second’; and the boast that Ida of Athens 
‘had been written in three months’ was no recommendation to an authoress 
whose own novels were meticulously re-cast and re-touched. 

If Miss Owenson was over-exuberant Mrs. Hawkins had the opposite 
defect of tediousness. Her ‘excellence on serious subjects’ is acknowledged, 
but the heroine of Rosanne has ‘very comical notions as to Love, the plot 
is improbable, the whole effect flat and unnatural’. 

Whether Jane ever brought herself to read two other much praised 
pious stories we cannot.tell. Their reputation repelled her. She ‘hoped 
she might never meet’ Mrs. West’s Alicia de Lacy, and rejected Cassandra’s 
recommendation of Celebs in Search of a Wife, with the remark that 


? Henry Austen’s assertion in Preface to North- 
anger Abbey. 

2 Ibid. 

3 In her first version of Northanger Abbey, sold 
in 1803 under the title of Susan to Richard 
Crosby, who delayed its publication and from 


whom it was bought back for the sum—{10— 
he gave for it. 

4 Miss Owenson’s own hectic life story might 
furnish a novelist with a plot. As Lady Morgan 
she became a notable hostess in the London 
of the early nineteenth century. 
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Hannah More should have called him plain Caleb, ‘unless she only wrote 
for scholars’, adding decidedly: ‘I do not like the Evangelicals.’ 

But impropriety was even more obnoxious to her than sentimental 
piety. Alphonsine, by Madame de Genlis, was returned to the Library 
when only twenty pages had been read aloud ;—the ‘translation was in- 
different’, and the story ‘full of indecencies which disgrace a pen hitherto 
so pure’. The phrase suggests Jane’s acquaintance with several novels 
by the same prolific writer; but the only one specifically mentioned is 
Les Veillées du Chdteau which she possessed in the French original. One 
would give much for her opinion of a greater French woman; but of 
Madame de Staél she says only that she had recommended a certain 
deaf gentleman ‘to read Corinna’. 

In 1810 she was desperately anxious to get hold of Mary Bruton’s 
Self Control. Its title suggested a forestalling of her own recently com- 
pleted Sense and Sensibility; but after reading it twice she declares that 
though ‘well-meant and well-written it is devoid of Nature and Possi- 
bility’, in fact ‘its heroine’s passage down an American river, in a boat 
by herself, is the most natural, possible, everyday thing she ever does’. 

Nature and Probability, which Jane always sought, and rarely found, 
could after all be dispensed with better in an adventurous romance than 
in an ostensible picture of real life, and it is evident that the Austens 
derived much amusement from the five exciting volumes of Mrs. Symes’s 
Margiana, published in 1808. One fancies, too, that Henry Tilney’s admis- 
sion that he ‘finished the Mysteries of Udolpho in two days’, instead of 
reserving it to read aloud to his sister, may reflect Jane’s own conduct 
in reference to some of the ‘thrillers’ destined for the family’s evening 
amusement. 

Did she, one wonders, read all the seven ‘horrid books’ listed by Isabella 
Thorpe for Catherine Morland? Only one of them, Lathom’s Midnight 
Bell, a German Tale, is named in the Letters. The remaining six are: 

1. The Necromancer of the Black Forest, by Peter Tenthold. 

2 and 3. The Castle of Wolfenbach and Mysterious Warnings, by Mrs. 

Parsons. 

4. Orphan of the Rhine, by Eleanor Sleath. 

5. Horrid Mysteries: from the German, by Peter Wills. 

6. Claremont, by Mrs. Roche, whose Children of the Abbey, mentioned in 

Emma, rivalled Udolpho in popularity. 


Isabella Thorpe did not supply the authors’ names. 
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All these lurid tales were inspired by Mrs. Radcliffe, the Agatha Christie 
of her time, to whom even Lewis, author of the famous Monk, acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness, but they also exhibit another and an alien influ- 
ence. Six of the seven are ostensibly or really adaptations from the 
German, while Lewis, even before his visit to Weimar, was steeped in 
German literature. We may assume that Jane had herself read the terrific 
Monk! before allowing John Thorpe to recommend it to Catherine Mor- 
land; but one doubts whether at the age of fifteen, when she perpetrated 
Love and Friendship, she knew more of Goethe than the fact that a senti- 
_ mental Hero was expected to revel in the Sorrows of Werther. Goethe, the 
giant, by and in whom the opposing strains of Classicism and Romanticism 
were fused and united, had in fact far less influence on English literature 
than had the representatives of German Romanticism in its decadence, 
with their emphasis on the eerie, the supernatural, the macabre. Nor 
was Teutonic sentimentalism unacceptable to the British public. Thus 
a play by the prolific Kotzebue was thrice translated into English before 
Mrs. Inchbald produced a fourth version under the title of Lovers Vows, 
which was so popular that Jane could assume that all readers of Mansfield 
Park would be familiar with it. Yet in the Prologue Mrs. Inchbald was 
forced to apologize for the play’s defects: it was devoid of spectres, rattling 
chains, midnight screams, and all 


The monstrous charms of terrible delight 
which the public were demanding alike in novels and dramas. 


This short article would be incomplete if it failed to recall the assertions 
of Henry Austen that on religious subjects Jane was ‘well instructed by 
reading and meditation’. 

It was an age of Sermon reading; and doubtless in youth Jane and 
Cassandra were given those popular Sermons to Young Ladies by Fordyce, 
with which Mr. Collins attempted to edify his cousins, till rudely inter- 
rupted by Lydia.? In the Letters Jane declares that she is ‘very fond of 
Bishop Sherlock’s Discourses’-—probably those preached in the Temple 
Church—and that ‘we do not like’ the ‘New Sermons’ which a relative 
had presented to her mother. The Rev. Edward Cooper, who had caught 
the fervour and adopted the phraseology of Simeon and the Methodists, 


1 ‘Monk’ Lavis’sconversation,whenhejoined macabre novel Frankenstein. 
Byron and Shelley at Geneva, planted in the 2 Pride and Prejudice. 
mind of Mary Shelley the seed of her powerful 
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was ‘too full of Regeneration and Conversion’ for the taste of George 
Austen’s daughter, whom nature and nurture had made ‘religious and 
devout’, and whose opinions remained ‘strictly in accordance with those 
of our Established Church’.! 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


The Abbey Theatre Festival (7-20 Aug. 1938). 


‘Tus Theatre is full of ghosts.’ 

We were waiting for the curtain to rise on the first night of the Festival and my 
companion was one of those Dubliners who can look back over a lifetime of 
association with the theatre to the first night of all, in May 1899. The ghosts 
were intensely alive. Even those of us whose memories of the company went 
back no farther than performances in England before the war, knew that. For 
this is a small theatre with a great history, and the direction not merely of Irish 
drama but to some degree of the English and the continental has been shaped 
there. Its affairs, from the moment of its inception, were in the hands of the great 
Irish men of letters of the day and there were few who did not have a hand: 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, Martyn, Russell, Moore, Synge, and Dr. Hyde himself, 
now President of Eire. 

In the audience that met to celebrate its fortieth year there were many American 
and English people who had long been studying the drama, now world-famous, 
that was brought into being by Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Synge; but scattered 
among them were Irishmen who had watched its growth in Dublin itself, who had 
weathered the onslaught on Countess Cathleen in 1899 and sat on the steps (there 
being no room anywhere else) while the audience of 1907 tried to howl down 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. They remembered Lady Gregory’s fight with 
Dublin Castle over Blanco Posnet (and it added something to-our enjoyment of 
the brilliant production of that play during the first week); they remembered 
the assault on the stage at the first performance of Sean O’Casey’s Plough and the 
Stars. They remembered, in short, the most stirring forty years of theatre history 
of our times, and, mixed with the memories of the great events, the fights, the 
victories, were the humorous catastrophes, the shifts and expedients of the early 
- Management and the devotion of the early audiences, the long walks home to 
villages outside Dublin in the winter nights after performances. The audiences 
of the early days were small, but they were very tough. Neither they nor the 
leaders of the movement were defeated by the Dublin mob from below or Dublin 
Castle from above. Some of them are still to be met in the stalls, and on such a 
night as that of Mr. Yeats’s new play, Purgatory, they were there in force. 

Henry Austen’s Preface to Northanger Abbey. 


x 
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The story of the movement and its aims has been told by those who created 
it and had best right to speak, by Lady Gregory, by Mr. Yeats, and by many 
successors. But the measure of its achievement has hardly yet been made, in 
spite of a fair-sized literature on the subject and a series of excellent lectures 
given during the Festival by the directors and playwrights of the present theatre. 
It has hardly been made because we are not far enough away yet from Yeats and 
Synge to see them against the background of the drama of the world, because 
-we do not yet know the final effect of their return to poetry and a living language 
in drama, or what may yet be born of it in both countries. But chiefly it cannot 
be made because the end of the movement is not yet, and while, in the work of the 
younger of the modern Dublin playwrights, Lennox Robinson, George Shiels, 
Sean O’Casey, Denis Johnston, and others, it continues to evolve through 
realism to naturalism and from that to self-criticism and condemnation, it is not 
dead and there is a future for it, growing alongside the developing life of a new 
and vigorous nation. 

What this Festival did, or did in part, was to reveal in outline the course of this 
development, beginning (in terms of the movement’s history) with some of its 
earliest plays, the Casadh an tStigdin of Dr. Hyde (1901), Synge’s Well of the Saints 
and Riders to the Sea, and Yeats’s On Baile’s Strand and passing on through The 
Playboy of the Western World and Blanco Posnet to Maurice Harte, The Plough and the 
Stars, and the latest plays of Mr. Yeats and Mr. Robinson, Purgatory and Church 
Street. The drama of the Abbey Theatre is a living, continuous, and growing thing. 

The group of plays chosen for the fortnight’s production was one that few students 
of the Irish drama would have objected to, though we might have pleaded for 
one of the three Deirdres and perhaps a ‘curiosity’ from the early days, such as 
Maeve, in place of the second performances of The Playboy and The Plough and 
the Stars, which are relatively accessible plays. But it was a notable list, including 
(besides those I have already referred to) Yeats’s Cathleen ni Houlihan, Lady 
Gregory’s Rising of the Moon and Damer’s Gold, and, of the modern school, George 
Shiels’s The New Gossoon, Denis Johnston’s The Moon in the Yellow River, Teresa 
Deevy’s Katie Roche, and Paul Carroll’s Shadow and Substance. Of them all, the 
most notable productions, for one reason or another, were perhaps those of Blanco 
Posnet, Purgatory, Baile’s Strand, Maurice Harte, The Playboy, The Rising of the Moon, 
and Church Street. 

In all of these the Abbey tradition of acting and producing showed to advantage. 
The acting is frank and easy in moods of relatively low tension, but it can rise to 
immense gusto in handling the poetry of high comedy as in The Playboy or to a 
tornado of satiric vitality as in Blanco Posnet. Plays like these never lag, but they 
never give the impression, as sometimes on the English stage, of forced vigour 
or even of farce. There is spring and elasticity; the humour is shot with poetry, 
the poetry of nature and of delight in life. When they handle The Playboy they 
manage to leave it at the end a great play still, “Tis the like of yourself the poets 
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be’; they know that its glory is in the ‘savagery and fine words’. As for Blanco 
Posnet, the entire cast seemed to be celebrating some riotous festival of their own 
and Arthur Shields carried the play along with him like a banner. I have seen 
the perfect production of Blanco Posnet and shall go to some pains to avoid seeing 
another. (Not that this will be difficult, as it is apparently only in Ireland that 
it can be publicly performed.) 

Another virtue of the natural tradition of acting appeared in Maurice Harte, 
The Rising of the Moon, and in parts of Baile’s Strand; a straightforward and un- 
melodramatic treatment of serious material which corresponds to the unfarcical 
comedy of their gaiety. The simple, direct impressiveness of Maurice Harte could 
not have been better handled than by this completely unstagey stage treat- 
ment, where the whole team kept their different levels of emotional tension dis- 
tinct and yet harmonious, as the Abbey casts so excellently do. The production 
of The Rising of the Moon, which came in for some slating at the time, was, I think, 
an admirable little piece of work for much the same reasons. It was plain and 
matter-of-fact, not charged with sentiment and potential tragedy as in so many 
productions I have seen, but curiously like what one would expect of a sergeant 
of police on duty in troubled times and a gunman on the run. It made a very 
interesting, fresh interpretation, and left the impression that the interpreters 
knew what they were talking about. Baile’s Strand was treated nobly in regard to 
setting, lighting, and dressing, but less well by the acting; indeed, heroic and tragic 
poetry seemed to me to fare badly all through, the natural method seemed to 
break down when it tried to go beyond poetry in comedy or tragedy in prose. 

But the main focus of interest was necessarily Purgatory, which was a new play, 
so that both content and treatment were open to discussion. Church Street was in 
almost the same position, as only part of the audience had seen its recent first 
production. The discussion of Purgatory in the press was long, tedious, and ulti- 
mately irrelevant; a play is a play. This seemed to me, from the impression of 
a single performance, to be a study of the experience of two minds, one dead, one 
living, in face of the consequences of a deed of criminal irresponsibility amounting 
almost to a crime. It was informed all through by the author’s view of expiation, 
that sin cannot be wiped out by violence, evil by another kind of evil, but only 
by that form of understanding which is sometimes called repentance. It was a 
grim and interesting play, finely set and produced, and well acted. It left the 
audience puzzled because the implications were more than skin deep, but it did 
not give me, at any rate, the impression that its main purpose was a discussion 
of the technical nature of purgatory. It was a play; and, coming from Mr. Yeats, 
should best be considered as a piece of dramatic poetry and understood and 
appreciated in those terms. 

Mr. Robinson’s Church Street was an easier thing to grasp and appreciate on the 
spot, for its principle was that expressed once (and most clearly) by Diderot com- 
menting on Richardson’s novels: ‘Ils sont communs, dites-vous, ces personnages? 
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C’est ce qu’on voit tous les jours? Vous vous trompez. C’est ce qui se passe tous 
les jours sous vos yeux et que vous ne voyez jamais.’ Mr. Robinson’s treatment 
was technically delightful, with its deft manipulation of a double-time sequence 
and of its groups of characters interlacing like a change of bells, but it was not 
a mere piece of theatre virtuosity. We saw and felt ‘tragedy and comedy trailing 
their skirts in the mud of Church Street’, submitting ourselves to the skilful 
guidance of the elderly maiden aunt—who had seemed mainly concerned with 
getting her biscuits and milk as she liked them until she suddenly took to doctoring 
the impotent imagination of her nephew, the young dramatist, who, blinded by 
its apparent dullness, could not read the grim everyday life going on around him. 
(But it is a pity to tell an audience about this play beforehand, for half its excel- 
lence is in the shocks and ever-expanding revelations that the author controls 
so wisely.) 

I ended the first week at the Gate Theatre, where the work of Micheal Mac- 
liammoir and Hilton Edwardes is of a very different kind from that of the Abbey, 
international rather than native in choice of material, in production, and in 
histrionic technique. Here again I was fortunate for I happened not only upon 
a rapid and vivacious production of The Comedy of Errors but upon the scene in 
hell from Shaw’s Man and Superman, a privilege that does not often come one’s 
way in London. For sustained intellectual quality I have seldom seen the like 
of this in any acting outside France, and it confirmed my belief both that Mr. 
Macliammoir would stand out, both as actor and producer, in any of the English- 
speaking capitals, and that Dublin is in a fair way to become one of the most 


interesting dramatic centres of western Europe. 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 
Studia Otiosa. By R. Warwick Bonn. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Here are nine essays, on themes ranging from Montaigne to Pindar, by way of 
Lucan and Shakespeare, but bound together by a generous faith in the continuity 
of letters, ancient and modern, and the identity of the literary art, and aim. Very 
early in the book Professor Bond cites the judgement of Wordsworth: ‘the Poet 
binds together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human society, as 
it is spread over the whole earth, and over all time’: and this dictum initiates a 
brief but suggestive analysis of the art of Narrative Poetry. Next comes an essay 
on Brant’s Narrenschiff, one of those books which have a bloodless and vicarious 
life in Histories of Literature, until, now and then, some one evokes them from the 
shades, and gives them, for the moment, a solid existence. Professor Bond is 
always happy in the Renaissance, where continuity takes bodily shape, and time 
is bent in a curve round the Dark Ages to bring Antiquity and the New Languages 
together. That Shakespeare used the Menaechmi of Plautus in composing the 
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Comedy of Errors is an old story. But where did the rest come from? Much of 
it, Professor Bond ingeniously argues, from the Ammalata of Cecchi, produced at 
Florence in 1555. But could Shakespeare read Italian? Not, doubtless, like the 
Gladstone family, ‘parsing every word and giving its root’: but a subsequent essay, 
Lucian-Boiardo in Timon, shows fair reason for supposing that he could skim his 
way through a pamphlet, and had in fact read Boiardo’s Timone. The paper is 
to be commended to those who are interested in the question of Shakespeare’s 
reading, and what he may have found in Florio’s library. 

Will the essay on Lucan induce us to have another try, or to go on taking him 
as read? If only he had come down to us in well-chosen excerpts, how much we 
should have desired to recover the rest! And having got it, are we not ungrateful 
in neglecting it? With Pindar we are on surer ground: he is very difficult, and his 
versification of the Sporting Calendar can at times be tedious. But no one who 
has once been caught up by the Eagle will ever see the landscape of poetry quite 
the same again. I liked Professor Bond’s fearless comparison of the Ninth Pythian 
with Tennyson’s ‘Sleeping Beauty’. I suppose, by the way, that it has been else- 
where noted that the close of “Tiresias’ 

the grateful incense-fume 
Of those who mix all odour to the Gods 
On one far height in one far-shining fire 
is literally translated from a fragment of Pindar preserved by Plutarch. 

From the finely balanced judgement on Montaigne with which the book ends 
I must quote one phrase of Swift which I had forgotten, and one of Professor 
Bond’s which I shall remember. 


Fame’s trumpeters sound best . . . on a tomb, by the advantage of a rising ground 
and the echo of a hollow vault. 


And 


When the full result is won, and the approving judgment of the few is reinforced by 
the united bray of Askelon and Gath, we are apt to see all as loftiness and worth. We 
are miserably the slaves of the victorious result. G. M. YOUNG 


Jane Austen and Some Contemporaries. By Mona Witson. The Cresset Press. 
10s. 6d. 

What George Saintsbury characteristically called ctesophobia, ‘hatred of yester- 
day’, is a phobia not confined to our own particular ‘to-day’. Nothing could be 
more contemptuous than the attitude of the Augustan to the ‘Gothick’ mind, 
unless it were that of the Romantic to the Augustan. Yet there is one respect 
in which we seem to be unique, and that is in our capacity for finding something 
irresistibly comic in the ideas, and still more in the diction, of a hundred years ago. 

This perception of the humorous quality implicit in much Regency and early 
Victorian writing is given a wide and rich field in Mona Wilson’s new book. With 
great industry and most felicitous judgement she has sketched the characters and 
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careers of seven of Jane Austen’s feminine—or should we not say ‘female’?— 
contemporaries, and she has even succeeded in saying something fresh and stimu- 
lating about Jane. The term ‘contemporary’ refers only to the first ten decades 
of life, for of the chosen Septet only one predeceased Miss Austen, and five out- 
lived her by more than forty years. 

Miss Wilson’s style is always engaging, conversational without being trivial, 
polished without taint of pedantry. When we find her—once only—using the 
‘American infinitive’, we give ‘one upcast look of involuntary concern’ like the 
reverend gentleman in Anne Woodroffe’s Shades of Character. Her irony is some- 
times sharp but never savage, and she gets every ounce of comedy out of all her 
seven subjects, though she avoids the danger of tracing a set of caricatures, and 
her learned ladies are dealt with seriously when seriousness is appropriate. It is 
true that in this gallery the bigot, whether male or female, is depicted with a 
derisive energy which brings the portrait very near to caricature, but it is excellent 
of its kind; and we must remain Miss Wilson’s debtors for the ‘aside’ in which she 
tells us of the elderly Colonel whom she heard declaring ‘that though not a Chris- 
tian he was a Protestant’. 

There has always been about Protestant bigotry a peculiar sanctimonious 
twang, and many times in these pages does that twang make itself heard. We are 
also reminded, at intervals, of a praiseworthy, if condescending, Evangelical 
anxiety to improve—as far as might be good for them—the condition of the poor. 
I do not think the Clapham Sect is mentioned, but Clapham was certainly the 
spiritual home of many of Miss Austen’s contemporaries, however ill at ease she 
herself might have felt there. With pleasing frankness a lady in Shades of Character 
gives some hints to her young nieces as to the best way to set about the ‘improving’ 
process. 


The particular objects of our consideration should be bedding, lying-in women, and 
the providing of those necessary articles, fuel and potatoes, and prizes to the cleanest 
children in the village. We cannot interfere with their fathers and mothers. One cannot 
say to persons advanced in life that their appearance disgusts you. . . . 


It is reassuring to hear this. One has always had an uncomfortable conviction 
that many of these altruistic efforts were accompanied by admonitions not unlike 
offensive personal remarks. | 

Learned as well as beneficent ladies parade before us, Harriet Grote and Mary 

‘Somerville among them, and we are made to realize with new clarity how hard 
was the path even of a “Trelawney in petticoats’ like Harriet, or a fierce mathe- 
matician like Mary. Concerning another Mary—Mary Martha Butt—a rather 


puzzling piece of mystification is practised upon the reader, who would have to’ 


be very ‘ingenuous’ indeed not to detect Mrs. Sherwood under her maiden name. 
The ‘secret’-—which Mr. G. M. Young reveals on page xiv of his admirable 
introduction—is ‘kept’ until near the end of the chapter, and then revealed only 
by inference, for the name of the cousin whom Mary Martha married is not given. 
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Was there any particular reason for this reticence, or for the omission of any 
allusion to the posthumous link between Mary Somerville and the College which 
bears her name? But these queries imply no censure; it is a delightful book. 

D. M. STUART 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by R. T. Bopry, M.A. 
Harold Cleaver Ltd., Bath. 1938. Edition limited to 200 copies. 
155. 

There is no better anodyne in times of trouble than the practice of verse- 
translation—for any one who has the taste for it. And it is human nature to show 
anything one has made to other people. And if the thing made is a melodious 
or ingenious translation of a lyric it may have a life of its own, volitans vivu’ per 
ora virum. But it is very rarely that a verse translation of an epic or a drama can 
have anything more than a succés d’estime. Cary’s Dante—the mere fact that it is 
always so called is evidence that it is one of the lucky ones. Without entering the 
endless maze of discussion about translation, it may be confidently affirmed that 
a faithful translation of a great foreign poem in reasonably well-managed blank 
verse has a value for English poetry-lovers who cannot read the original fluently 
—a value distinct from that of a prose-translation and from that of one which 
attempts to reproduce the actual metre or rhyme-system of the original. It is no 
more than Cary’s due to call his translation faithful and his blank verse well- 
managed. Immense labour has been bestowed on the textual criticism and the 
elucidation of the Divine Comedy since Cary’s day, and each new translation 
may correct its predecessors in points of detail; but broadly speaking there is 
nothing to complain of in Cary’s translation on the score of faithfulness. In fact, 
the most remarkable achievement of Cary was to combine so high a degree of 
faithfulness with the production of blank verse and English diction of so good a 
quality. Longfellow, who it must be remembered was a Professor of Modern 
Languages as well as a popular poet, was pedantically literal in diction, and mono- 
tonous in versification. The late Professor Courtney Langdon, of Brown Univer- 
sity, set out avowedly to improve upon Cary and Longfellow and published his 
own blank verse face to face with the Italian text. For all his labour he is as 
monotonous and, generally speaking, no happier in diction than Longfellow. The 
best part of his edition is the ‘Interpretative Analysis’ prefixed to each of the three 
Canticles. 

And now comes Mr. Bodey with a new blank-verse rendering, and what can 
one say? The version is scholarly and faithful, like the others. It has the advantage 
over both Longfellow and Langdon of not being too straitly bound by vows of 
literalness either to words or to line-correspondence. Mr. Bodey, in fact, shows 
a surer tact in handling the English language both in relation to idiom and to the 
‘use of blank verse than either of the other two: and in consequence I find him 
(for after all it comes to personal taste in the end) more readable. 
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Brief quotations do not give much help when the question is about the read- 
ability of a long poem, nevertheless it is right to give a sample of a new translation. 


The following is, I hope, a fair one, taken from Beatrice’s castigation of Dante in 
Purgatorio XX XI. 


Nature and art ne’er pleasured thee so well 

As the fair limbs wherein I was immured, 

And which have now been scattered into dust; 
And if through my decease thy greatest joy 
Proved thus fallacious, then what mortal thing 
Should have allured thee with desire thereof? 
At the first shaft of those illusive things. 

Thou shouldst indeed have soared to follow me, 
Who was no longer such. No pretty maid, 

Or other vanity of short employ, 

Should have weighed down thy wings to wait more wounds. 


Dante’s Purgatorio, with a translation into English Triple Rhyme by 
Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 1938. 7s. 6d. 


Hardly was the preceding review written when Mr. Binyon’s version of the 
Purgatorio appeared. This reopens at once the old question between rhymed verse 
and blank verse for translation of Dante, which I had carefully avoided owing 
to lack of space and can but briefly touch on now. Perhaps the most compendious 


method is to quote Mr. Binyon’s rendering of the passage already given in Mr. 
Bodey’s blank verse. 


Nature or art never to thee assured 

Such pleasure as the fair limbs that did house 

My spirit, and now are scattered and interred. 
And if the highest pleasure failed thee thus 

By my death, at such time what mortal thing 

Ought to have drawn thee toward it amorous? 
Truly oughtest thou at the first arrow’s sting 

Of those lures, to rise after me on high, 

Who was no more made in such fashioning. 
Nay, nor should girl or other vanity 

Of such brief usage have thy wings down-weighed 

To wait for other coming shafts to fly. 


Even these short specimens are surely sufficient to prove that the English reader 
unfamiliar with Italian is likely to be able to read the Divine Comedy with a more 
continuous forward movement and an illusion at least (if the pundits will have it 
so) of following the action and the discourse more intelligently in English blank 
verse than in English triple rhyme. Mr. Binyon writes English verse with con- 
summate art. He has, in my opinion, hardly a living rival and no living superior 
in the field of original English poetry. This version of the Purgatorio, like that of 


the Inferno published five years ago, bears ample witness to his mastery of diction 
M 
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and of verse. It is of vivid interest to the connoisseur of prosody. The principal 
new contribution which Mr. Binyon is offering to the problem of reproducing 
the effect of Dante in English is his attempt to convey more than his predecessors 
of the richness and muscular energy, as it were, of Dante’s style by a freer use of 
elision and of supernumerary syllables and of inverted metrical ictus: e.g. from 


Canto I: 
Making all the East to laugh and be joyful . . 
Tender colour of orient sapphire . . . 
Who hath guided you? What lamp your footsteps led, 
Issuing from that night without fathom... . 
But I am of the circle where the chaste eyes wait 
Of Marcia, visibly praying that thy mind... 


Increasing the syllabic load of the line Mr. Binyon seems to me generally 
successful; but not so much so with his inversions of ictus, which, together with 
inversions of the speech-order of words, too often remind one of the difficulty of 
combining scrupulous faithfulness to the words of the original with an elaborate 
and invariable rhyme-system. 

Rhyme is, in fact, a brutal turnkey to the translator; and the mere use of 
rhyme at once emphasizes the irreconcilable difference between English and 
Italian. The monosyllabic rhymes of English with their predominance of con- 
sonants do not lend themselves to a continuous stream of narrative or rhetoric 
as do the flowing dissyllabic rhymes of the Italian. And, as far as I have noticed, 
Mr. Binyon rather eschews those dissyllabic endings—mainly present participles— 
which Professor Melville Anderson employed somewhat freely in his well-known 
version—a version which, while it does not offer the excitement of Mr. Binyon’s 
poetic sensibility, interposes less interruptions, as it were, between the reader 
and the effect of the original. 

Mr. Binyon is, of course, as well aware as any one of the inescapable limitations 
of verse-translation; and I am not so impudent as to be pointing them out to him. 
It is safe to say that no one has translated Dante with eel poetic power and 
skill. One excerpt must suffice—from Canto V: 


And I: ‘What chance or violence on thee wrought 
To cause thee stray so far from Campaldin, 
That no man of thy burial-place knew aught?” 

‘O,’ answered he, below the Casentin 
A stream name Archiano runs across 
That over the Hermitage springs in Apennine. 

There where its name is changed from what it was 
Did I arrive, with the throat deeply cleft, 
Fleeing on foot and bloodying the grass. 

There lost I sight and there of speech was reft, 
Ending on Mary’s name, and there did give 
My ghost up, and my flesh alone was left. 

I will tell truth; tell it thou where men live. 


volt 
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The angel of God took me; and he of Hell 

Cried, ‘Thou from Heaven why dost thou me deprive? 
The eternal part in this man thou dost steal, 

Snatching him from me for one little tear. 

But otherwise with the other part I'll deal.’ 


My frozen body at its mouth the crest 
Of foaming Archian found and bore me down 
Into Arno, and loosed the cross upon my breast 
I had made of me when the strong pangs came on. 
It rolled me about its bed from side to side, 
Then wrapt me in all the plunder it had won. 
‘Ah, when, the long way ended, thou dost bide 
At peace, returned into the world again,’ 
The third after the second spirit sighed, 
‘Remember me, who am La Pia, then. 
. Siena made me and Maremma unmade: 
He knows who had ringed me with his jewel, when 
The vows of marriage we together said.’ NOWELL SMITH 


Queen Elizabeth: The Revels Office and Edmund Tilney. By Frepericx S. 


Boas. Annual Elizabeth Howland Lecture Delivered on 17 Novem- 
ber 1937, in Streatham Hall. Oxford University Press, London, 
Humphrey Milford. 1938. 27 pp. 1s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Howland, who died in 1719, bequeathed the sum of forty 
shillings to endow an annual discourse in commemoration of Queen Elizabeth 
on the anniversary of her accession to the throne. For many years this com- 
memoration took the form of a sermon delivered in St. Mary’s Church, Streatham, 
but for a considerable time it has been in abeyance. In 1937, the coronation year 
of another Queen Elizabeth, it was revived in the form of an annual lecture 
delivered to the Streatham Antiquarian and Natural History Society and the 
Elizabethan Literary Society. The first lecturer was appropriately the President 
of the Elizabeth Literary Society, Dr. F. S. Boas, one of the most distinguished 
living authorities on Elizabethan life and letters. 

Dr. Boas chose as the subject of his discourse the history of the Revels Office 
in the Elizabethan period, with particular reference to the career of Edmund 
Tilney, who was Master of the Revels during the whole of the golden age of 
Elizabethan drama, from 1579 till his death in 1610. The lecturer gives a succinct 
and scholarly account of Tilney’s life, correcting some serious errors in the bio- 
graphy contributed by the late Sir Sidney Lee to the D.N.B. His short sketch of 
Tilney’s single publication, A briefe and pleasaunt discourse of duties in Mariage, will 
introduce many of his readers to a graceful and almost unknown piece of Eliza- 
bethan prose, which deserves to be reprinted. It would, perhaps, be ungracious 
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to express a doubt whether Elizabeth Howland, who was probably a staunch 
Protestant and opponent of ‘the Pope and the Pretender’, would have approved 
the subject of this lecture. At any rate, her bequest has had the useful result of 
producing a valuable contribution to English studies, and it is to be hoped that 
the succeeding discourses of the new series will maintain the same high standard 
of accurate scholarship, lucid expression, and orderly arrangement. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


Sir Walter Scott’s Fournal and its Editor. By J. G. Tarr, formerly Principal 
Central College, Bangalore. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 
1938. 36 pp. 

It is a curious fact that Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, in some ways his greatest 
book, was not published till 1890, though considerable extracts from it had already 
appeared in Lockhart’s biography. It is a still more curious fact that the work 
of editing this great book was entrusted not to a trained scholar but to an Edin- 
burgh publisher who produced an edition which continues to be reprinted, and 
which is still the only available text of the Journal. Mr. J. G. Tait has made a 
careful examination of the photostats of Scott’s manuscript now in the National 
Library of Scotland, and has collated them with the printed text. He has dis- 
covered that the late Mr. David Douglas, the editor of the Journal, deliberately 
altered some passages in his transcript, misread and omitted others, and used 
Lockhart’s transcripts of the passages quoted in the Life instead of the original 
manuscript, reproducing Lockhart’s blunders and deliberate alterations of Scott’s 
text. All these serious shortcomings of the sole available edition are clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. Tait in this pamphlet by means of numerous facsimiles of 
passages from the photostats. Nineteenth-century editors did some queer things, 
but it would surely be hard to find a parallel to this treatment of the text of 
one of the supreme achievements of one of the greatest of Scottish authors. Ifa 
codex of a lost play of Sophocles or a lost book of Livy had come to light in Edin- 
burgh University in 1890, it would certainly have been edited with meticulous 
care by the most competent authorities. A great English book was handed over 
to an editor who, doubtless, had excellent intentions, but who was quite unfit to 
undertake the difficult and delicate task of transcribing for publication the intimate 
diary of a man of genius. The copyright still, apparently, belongs to Messrs. 
Nelson and to Mr. Douglas’s representatives. These gentlemen would be ren- 
dering a valuable service to Scotland and to the English-speaking world if they 
entrusted the preparation of a new edition to some eminent scholar and authority 
on Scott such as Sir Herbert Grierson. Mr. Tait deserves the thanks of all lovers 
of Scott and of all who care for what Matthew Arnold called conscience in intellec- 
tual matters. 


V. DE S. PINTO 


> 
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THREE POETS 
Coming and Going. By WiLFrw Gisson. Oxford University Press. 83 pp. 5s. 
News Reel and Other Poems. By MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. Macmillan. 
128 pp. 5s. 
Rhyme Unreasoned. By RicHarD Seymour. John Murray. 89 pp. 55. 
‘The works of Mr. Wilfrid Gibson have now been admired for over a quarter of 


a century by lovers of integrity and independence in poetry. He belongs to the 
early twentieth-century school of direct statement which preceded the modern 


- obliquities, and he may be described as an imaginative realist, the worthy upholder 


of a great English tradition which goes back to Wordsworth and Crabbe and beyond 
them to Chaucer. As in his previous collections, most of the poems in the new 
volume are short, and they are marked by an economy of language and a sharp- 
ness of outline that few modern writers of verse can equal. Gibson is, above all, 
a master of the difficult art of expressing the poetry of common experience in the 
plainest diction. The striking of a match, for instance, is made to reveal a world 
of beauty by means of a few simple words: 


He strikes a match—and instantly 

The lovely flame of light, 

The little flame of life in the vast night 
Blossoming on the dead stick, fills his eyes 
With something of a child’s surprise. 


Towards the end of the volume there are some slightly longer poems dealing 
chiefly with the life of the sea. Among these, readers of English will remember 
with gratitude that lovely poem, flashing with Northern sunshine, called Milk for 
the Ship, which first appeared in this magazine, and with it The Hood-seals, a 
sombre and powerful little epic of the arctic ice. If Mr. Gibson had written 
nothing else, these two poems would be enough to ensure for him a distinguished 
place among modern English poets. 

The first published collection of verse by Miss Stanley-Wrench, a recent winner 
of the Newdigate, contains much vivid and arresting poetry. She is seen at her 
weakest when she tries to write starkly in the manner of the later Eliot or Auden: 


For we have grown used to death, 

It has been acted before us, we have seen its many images, 
The elderly widow drowned in the bath, 

The air crash, the sinking steamer, all in the front pages. 


These lines bear much the same relation to the poetry of Eliot and Auden as that 
which the neat couplets of hosts of eighteenth-century versifiers bore to the poetry 
of Dryden and Pope. Miss Wrench is not convincing when she writes in a dis- 
illusioned vein; but she has a real gift for the poetry of exultation in colour and 
movement and also for romantic fantasy and symbolism: 
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Go, Unicorn, to your black shades again, 

where eagerly the white, cold flowers bloom 

beneath the cypress tree, go back once more 

to those dark shadows, where the sunshine falls 

briefly upon your ivory sides, and horn 

of gold, and on your small round golden hooves. 
Some of Miss Wrench’s best poetry is inspired by the Spanish Tragedy; her 
Elegy for Lorca is a worthy tribute to that fine poet and martyr in the cause of 
liberty. 

Mr. Richard Seymour is one of Mr. Punch’s poets, and in Rhyme Unreasoned 
he serves up with considerable dexterity a mixture of humour, sentiment, and 
wordly wisdom. The following triolet ‘of ingratitude after a dull week-end’ will 
touch a responsive chord in the hearts of many writers of insincere ‘bread and 
butter letters’: 

What a blessed release! 

(I must hasten to thank her.) 

From the cows, pigs and geese 

What a blessed release! 

To repack my valise 

I did nothing but hanker. 

What a blessed release! 

(I must hasten to thank her.) V. DE S. PINTO 


Shakespeare Criticism. By C. NARAYANA MENon. Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. Published by the Oxford University Press. 


The cover tells us that Mr. Menon views Shakespeare through Indian eyes, and 
that the Indian view is synthetic, and the book is described on the title-page as 
an essay in synthesis. We have often heard before that the Hindu mind is pro- 
foundly religious, and that seems to be what the publishers mean when they use 
the word synthetic. These Indian eyes, however, have pored over a great deal 
of non-Indian criticism and psychology: page after page of this book is little more 
than a cento of things written by others: the notes and references at the end of 
the volume cover nearly half as many pages as the text. This is a pity, because so 
much of the matter is irrelevant to the real thesis of the writer, which deserves 
a better presentation. Mr. Menon would have us read Shakespeare’s plays or 
look at them on the stage as if we were taking part in a spiritual exercise, for the 
good of our own souls and the resolution of difficult tensions by a sort of ‘imitation’ 
of Shakespeare. Why not, indeed? But whether it is because he is an Indian or 
because he is a psychologist or because he is living in the twentieth century, Mr. 
Menon seems unduly preoccupied with the darker side of his subject, with the 
Shakespeare of the tragedies to the exclusion of the Shakespeare of The Tempest, 
to which I cannot find a single reference, and the Shakespeare who loved the 
wild flowers of the English country scene and so much beside. 
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A graver criticism is invited by the manner of the book. It is quite short but 
desperately difficult to read. Mr. Menon is conscious of this and confesses it 
frankly in the preface. We quote a few sentences both for their matter and as an 
illustration of the style in which the book is written: 

Much has been dropped, much relegated to the notes, and the notes themselves 
relegated to the end, lest the leaves should hide the tree. This essay, consequently, is 
like a tree in autumn—all branches and no leaves. To come to life it must find the warmth 
of spring in the reader’s mind. Not the foliage only, but the better part of the tree has 
also to be supplied by the reader. 


The writer who makes such demands does so at his peril. 
J. W. CROWFOOT 


The Colonial Period of American History: the Settlement, vol. iii. By CHARLES M. 
AnprEws. Oxford University Press. 18s. 

Virginia: the Old Dominion. By MatrHEW Pace ANDREWS. Doubleday 
Doran. $6. 


The seventeenth-century exhibition at Burlington House emphasized, both to 
those already aware of it and those fresh to its charm, that blending of naiveté and 
sophistication, of schoolboy venturesomeness and almost equally childish guile, of 
renascent wonder at worlds new minted, and world weariness that would, with the 
Martyr King, leave crowns corruptible for those incorruptible, which is the peculiar 
character of the seventeenth century in Europe. Shown on the larger canvas of 
the Americas, these traits stand out even more plain, seem painted larger than life 
size; and to turn from staring enchanted at Rubens’ ‘St. George and the Dragon’ 
or Cano’s ‘Adam and Eve’ or ‘Erminia and the Shepherd’s Family’ by the 
mysterious C. G. and pick up either of these excellent books, by scholars of the 
same name, but as widely different as two natives of the same continent can be, 
is to continue, in private, yet through a magnifying glass, the discoveries, and to 
pursue the adventure, begun in those crowded rooms. 

‘Tracing their earliest manifestations to the adolescent years of Elizabethan 
expansion, the many early attempts at the colonization of the American seaboard 
pursued a course of failure and success for more than half a century,’ to quote 
Mr. C. M. Andrews. As Pory wrote: ‘At my first coming hither’ (to Virginia) 
‘the solitary uncouthness of this place compared with those parts of Christendome 
or Turky where I had bene, did not a little vexe me.’ But the early settlers had 
great expectations. As Sir Thomas Dale wrote: ‘I have seen the best countries in 
Europe: I protest unto you, before the living God, put them all together, this 
country will be equivalent unto them, if it be but inhabitant with good people.’ 
These supplied themselves: ‘Men of many minds, no two of whose efforts to carry 
out their purposes and ideals in a remote quarter of the earth, were alike even 
within the same meridian, for all bore the marks of their origins, as private and 
independent undertakings, and each has a history and personality of its own.’ 
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So different, indeed, were they, that Mr. C. M. Andrews goes on to state: ‘Any 
attempt at a synthetic or synoptic treatment for the early period of American history 
is clearly impossible. By 1650 there were in America and the West Indies thirteen 
separate communities of people: in Virginia, Bermuda, New Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Barbados, St. Christopher, Antigua, Nevis, Monserrat, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Haven, and Maryland; all busy centres of human existence.’ 

In this volume he shows the American Colonies during those ‘years of transition, 
confusion and striking contrasts: years of an age that was breaking loose from 
tradition in the spirit of free inquiry; that was exhibiting a widespread desire 
among all thinking classes for toleration, compromise and a cessation of conflict’— 
the years between the death of Charles the First and the turn of the century. His 
two chapters on ‘Rough Shaping a Policy: one: the Western design and Jamaica: 
two: New Netherland and the Royal Commission of 1664’ contain much that is 
of absorbing interest, in showing how the machinations of the Cabal, and the 
degrading of religion to a political gambit, affected New England. The chapters 
on the two Carolinas are brilliantly successful in recapturing the intensely romantic 
nature of the first settlements: as Sir Walter Cope wrote to the Earl of Salisbury, 
“‘Instede of mylke we finde pearle, and golde instede of honye’ yet by the next 
ship confessed ‘in the end all is turned to vapore’. Culpeper’s successful advocacy 
of Durant’s case, and the Yamasee and Tuscarora wars are exhaustively investi- 
gated, but perhaps the best chapter of all is that on the Province of Pennsylvania, 
which is an absorbingly interesting summary of the early history of the Quakers 
and the most detailed account ever published of Penn’s activities in America. 
The Farnam Professor of History in Yale certainly deserves well of the Republic: 
for he maintains, in this account of the proprietary period of colonization, both the 
high level of scholarship and the ease and interest of style and writing that made 
his earlier volumes—dealing with what he would call the romantic period (which 
brought into strong relief individual deeds of adventure and heroism)—so out- 
standing. That Professor Andrews’s work is of contemporary, as well as of academic 
and scholastic interest, is shown by the fact that his first volume was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for history in 1935. As Mr. Matthew Page Andrews wisely says, 
the public finds histories written by historians for historians heavy going, whilst 
scholars look askance ‘upon the popular procedure in which the lighter portions . 
of the material laboriously furnished by them is rapidly run through the limbec 
of lively imagination, to be resolved into highly coloured residues lacking substance _ 
and stability’, and Professor Charles Andrews’s work is a most successful example 
of how to avoid both these pitfalls. It is a book of a type only too rarely met with, 
and is worthy, both for scholarship and style, to stand beside Halévy’s History of 
England in the Nineteenth Century. 

Dr. Matthew Page Andrews’s volume is, though equally excellent, of a very 
different sort, and the comparison here would be rather with Trevelyan’s one 
volume History of England. For here is, without question, the definitive History 
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of Virginia, and written with such restraint, such translation of partisan passion 
into pity, of national pride into a wider, wholly humane understanding, that this 
book is an ideal introduction to any study either of the War of Independence or 
of the American Civil War. 

Michael Drayton said of Hakluyt’s prose that, like Homer’s verse, its reading 
‘shall inflame men of worth to deeds of fame’, and there is no doubt that any 
reader of Dr. Andrews’s admirable prose will be moved to admiration of the 
spirit of the Virginian people—from the first settlers, with their continual mis- 
fortunes and their incomparable prose—‘and when they’ (the Indians) ‘saw us 
at prayer they observed us with great silence and respect, especially to whom I 
had imparted the meaning of our reverence’—is but an example of the latter taken 
at random—to the Confederate troops during the later years of the Civil War, 
when starvation, literal starvation, was doing its deadly work. ‘So depleted and 
poisoned was the blood of many of Lee’s men from insufficient and unsound food 
that a slight wound which would not have been reported at the beginning of the 
war, would cause blood-poison, gangrene and death’, or, to the survivors of the 
darkest hour of all Virginia’s history, when the ‘Old Dominion’ was ‘Military 
District Number One’. 

Nor does the telling of the whole story of this State, from Captain Amadas, the 
first Admiral of Virginia, to ‘the Progressive Present’, as Dr. Andrews calls his 
last chapter, which deals with events so recent as Rockefeller’s restoration of 
Williamsburg, and the construction of new buildings for schools and colleges with 
Federal aid under the Roosevelt Recovery Programme, prevent Dr. Andrews 
including such romantic detail as the story of John Rolfe and Pocohontas, about 
whom Rolfe wrote before their marriage, “To whom my heart and best thoughts 
are and have byn a long time soe intangled and intralled in soe intricate a 
Laborinth that I was even awearied to unwynde myselfe throughout.’ Temperance 
Flowerdew and the Bermuda Hurricane get their fair share of notice, too, as does 
the story of Swift’s attempts ‘that all do terminate in my bishoprick of Virginia’. 
It is delightful to learn that George Washington, that priggish bogey of every 
normal child, ‘was fond of betting on the races’, though, alas, he ‘indulged in 
betting as he indulged in drink, in genteel fashion in order to add zest to the spectacle 
and without mercenary motives’. The devastating excellence of the Virginian 
cuisine is sorrowfully noted by the Rev. Hugh Jones as early as 1727, ‘they bake 
daily Bread or Cakes, eating too much hot and new Bread which cannot be whole- 
som tho’ it be pleasanter’. Whilst in 1773 Colonel William Byrd notes in his diary, 
‘Our bountiful Landlady had set her Oven and all her Spits, Pots, Gridirons and 
Saucepans to work to diversify our entertainment: We were obliged to lodge in 
the same apartment with all the Family, where, reckoning women and Children, 
we mustered no less than Nine Persons who all pigg’d very loveingly together’. 

When it is recalled how often whilst at school in England in this twentieth 
century it was necessary to press fork prongs into table edge to mark another 
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meal of mutton, the school menu at Llangollen in 1812 seems most luxurious, 
as it does when compared with Dickens’s accounts of English nineteenth-century 
school fare. And who would not have enjoyed lessons at The Concord Academy, 
which flourished in Caroline County in the 1840's. 

Of material equipment Concord Academy had almost none. The boys lived in Cabins 
for which they chopped the fire wood and fetched the water. There was neither regular 
time nor place for the classes. The summons of Ben, the old negro whose knowledge 
of the ways and haunts of the boys was uncanny and defied escape, announced the time 
and place of recitations, any hour of the day or night, within doors or without, as the 
inclination of ‘old Fred’ (Fred Coleman, the head master) might prescribe. ‘ ’Ripides, 
young gen’!’men, right away, Marse Fred is waitin’’, might summon the boys from a fishing 
spree, and ‘Soph’cles, wid your candles, young gen’l’men’ might call them from bed. 

Dr. Andrews concludes with an excellent Glossary and Index. 
ANNE FREMANTLE 


1745 and After. By AuisTarR and HENRIETTA TAYLER. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 


A Servant of the Crown. By NorrEys JEPHSON O’Conor. The D. Appleton 


Century Co. 12s. 6d. 

There are certain failures of which the story is so charged with pity and pain 
that to re-read them is something of an ordeal. Such is ‘the 45’. And now we 
can listen to that story told—with a strong Irish accent—by an eyewitness whose 
evidence has never been heard before, and whose knack of narrative puts him at 
once in the very front rank of amateur chroniclers. 

‘When all was done that man could do, and all was done in vain’, the Old 
Chevalier requested his son’s faithful follower, John O’Sullivan, to set down in 
writing all that he could recollect of those eventful months in Scotland. The 
manuscript was among the Stuart Papers acquired by the British Government 
upon the death of Cardinal York, and after lying for a hundred and thirty-one 
years in the Windsor Archives it has been retrieved, transcribed, and annotated 
by the two most distinguished Jacobite authorities of our time, with all the 
accuracy, judgement, and animation which we had learned to expect from that 
long partnership unhappily dissolved last year by the death of Mr. Alistair Tayler. 

To the serious student of history O’Sullivan’s Narrative is of interest and impor- 
tance; but its strongest appeal will be to the reader with a sense of character, an 
eye for colour, and a natural taste both for the heroic and the absurd. From the 
murk of destiny, deepening round him all the while, the figure of Charles Edward 
emerges with a new vitality, constantly reminding us of that earlier Charles who, 
like the later, wandered in peril, protected by the love of the poorest of his people, 
but, unlike him, lived to ‘enjoy his own again’. Sometimes we pause to ask our- 
selves which Charles it is whom we are tracking through the lonely night, limping 
on sorry old shoes, but jesting valiantly at his own plight. Clanronald brought 
the fugitive Prince ‘a compleat suite of highland cloaths, with a fine plad; no man 
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was ever more in want of it, for his old Vest, Coat and britches were tore to peices 
—When the Prince got on his highland Cloathes he was quite another man. 
“Now,” says he, leping, “I only want the Itch to be a compleat highlander.” ’ 
It is such vivid patches as this which make O’Sullivan’s story at once so poignant 
and so delightful. 

Charles Edward, like Charles I, may have been fated to failure by the dissensions, 
the vacillations, and the blunders of his friends; and attempts have been made 
‘more than once to divide the responsibility fairly between the wrangling of the 
Scottish Jacobites and the fumbling of the English. To O’Sullivan, who hated 
the man, Lord George Murray is the villain of the piece, and this account of the 
northward trek from Derby sharpens the regret felt by most of us that the Prince 
should have been deflected from his own instinctive desire to push south until 
he could try conclusions with the Hanoverians on English soil. Even if his head 
had been hacked off on Tower Hill, like the heads of Kilmarnock and Balmerino, 
that would have been a fitter end to an auld sang. 

The Narrative is full of plums: but the best bit of English prose is found—as 
might have been expected—in a footnote. At the end of a very pompous ‘period’ 
epitaph—on a monument at Northampton—come these two sentences which 
might have been written in the golden age of pious diction, under the first Stuart 
King of England. ‘Do not, therefore, traveller, be greatly allarmed in troublous 
times. Let love vanquish the hardship of the journy.’ 

A Servant of the Crown embodies another interesting piece of research, based upon 
unpublished documents. John Appy was Secretary and Judge Advocate of his 
Majesty’s forces in England and North America from 1756 to 1761—a precise, 
fussy, rather plaintive official of a type not extinct even now. His account books 
throw a great deal of light on social conditions in London and New York, as well 
as upon the character of his immediate chief, Lord Loudoun, and the events 
leading up to and following what Mr. O’Conor calls the ‘catastrophe’ and the 
‘disaster to British Arms’ at Ticonderoga in 1758. 

Henceforth the historian of London life at the end of George II’s reign will 
neglect at his peril Mr. Appy’s notes of his expenditure between January 1 and 
July 22, 1756. The period covered is comparatively short, but the state of society 
and the level of prices may be taken as typical of the middle decades of the cen- 
tury. Appy was a man who liked to do himself well, who went about a great deal, 
and whose morals were far from austere. We therefore find frequent entries of 
dinners and suppers at Slaughter’s, the Pine Apple, or the Turk’s Head, of chair- 
hire and coach-hire, and of payments to ladies who might have stepped straight 
out of The Beggar’s Opera. He was a bit of a dandy, as his expenditure on hair- 
powder, white silk stockings, silver-laced hats, blacking balls, and shoe- and 
buckle-brushes makes clear; and that he was not wholly—though it may be that 
he was partially—deaf to the voice of the greatest of all graces is proved by the 
regularly recurring item, ‘Charity—3d’. D. M. STUART 
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Tom Fool’s Testament. Edited by E. Vine Hatt. Mitchell Hughes & 
Clarke. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Vine Hall’s researches into Testamentary Papers of the Elizabethan period 
have already been reviewed in English. This Testament, in which the author 
sets down in free verse what he most valued in life and desires to bequeath to 
others, has a melancholy interest, for the writer died while the work was going 
through the press, so that it becomes in tragic reality his last will and testament. 
The Testament, which often has much poetical quality, may be described as a 
psalm that unfolds in its progress all the things, whether of spiritual, human, or 
natural beauty that have been to the writer ‘the anchor of his purest thoughts and 
soul of all his moral being’. 

Part of the poem is devoted to the recognition of the greatness of human nature 
in its capacities for courage, patience, pity, humility, reverence, &c.—part to the 
mind’s power of voyaging beyond the accidents of time and place into visionary 
worlds, and part to the adoration of the beauty of the visible world in flowers and 
trees, colour and light, and the wonderful works of man’s hands. One’s final im- 
pression after reading the Testament is that it reflects a mind with a range of 
sympathy and a love of goodness and beauty that do honour to human nature. 
One quotation may be made to illustrate the character and quality of the poem: 

I bequeath silence, 
The most ancient wonder of the world, 
Which was before the first roll of thunder i in the hills, 
The first wound of the wind upon the water, 
The first crash of the wave upon the shore, 
The first stab of the rain upon the stones, 
The first cry of the first creature through the dark. 
I have thirsted for silence, 
The cool draught of silence that restores the soul, 
Drawn from still deeps that never change or fail, 
That fetch down to the first fount of time, 
And bind man’s being to the soundless seas— 
Rolling for ever through the Universe. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The School Book of English Verse. Chosen by Guy Boas. Macmillan. 5s. 

In his foreword Mr. Guy Boas tells us that in making this anthology he has 
been guided by two main considerations—which poems boys and girls of school 
age may be expected to like, and with which poems they ought to have the chance 
of becoming acquainted. 

Mr. Boas being a sound and sensible judge of youth’s requirements in this respect, 
as well as a lover of poetry, the resultant choice, as far as the greater poets are 
concerned, could hardly be bettered. This is especially true of the representation 
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given to the great poets of the early nineteenth century and Victorian age from 
Wordsworth to Tennyson and Browning. Mr. Boas has deliberately included 
what he terms the ‘hackneyed’—a wise decision in the case of an anthology 
intended for Schools, since, to become hackneyed a poem must have qualities 
that make a universal appeal. Here and there, perhaps, this preference for the 
popular is over-emphasized, as for instance in the inclusion of Tennyson’s May 
Queen, and The Bells as well as The Raven in the case of Edgar Allan Poe. Here 
one or the other might surely have made way for the lines To Helen. 

When one comes to consider the choices from some of the lesser luminaries— 
the Rossettis seem inadequately represented by one poem apiece—Dante Gabriel 
rather strangely by Sister Helen and Christina scantily by Uphill, especially as the 
anthology is intended for girls as well as boys. 

Similarly, devotees of T. E. Brown will be sorry that the compiler has followed 
so many other anthologists in giving the poet sole recognition through that 
(rather tiresome) little poem My Garden, and those who put Bridges very much 
among the major poets will wish he had been given a larger place. 

But what anthology is ever completely satisfying? For its purpose this is un- 
doubtedly, for the most part, a wise and good selection, and to the present Reviewer 
one of its most satisfactory features is the inclusion of long poems such as The 
Ancient Mariner, The Lay of Horatius, and The Morte d’ Arthur, poems which no boy 
or girl should leave school without knowing. 

The choices from living and contemporary poets are good, though some well- 
known names are not represented. 


NEW ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS 
Poetry in Practice. By NorMAN Catan. Lindsay Drummond. 33. 6d. 
Essay Writing. By Grorce Taytor. University Tutorial Press. 25. 6d. 
Letters and Sound. By Henry Martin. Oxford. 45. 6d. 
Stories of Great Discoveries. By A. S. Hornpy. Harrap. 1s. 6d. 
The Way to English. By A. Morte Ross. Longmans. 4 books. 1s. 6d. 
to 15. gd. each. 


Word Making through Stories and Pictures. By R. K. and M. I. R. Potxinc- 
HORNE. 4 books. Evans. gd. each in manilla covers. 11d. each in 
limp cloth. 

The Architecture of the Sentence. By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLIns. 
2 books. Methuen. Part I 1s. Part II 1s. 3d. 

Mr. Callan’s book is not intended for the use of children in school. It is an 
account of the methods he himself uses in his study of poetry with secondary 


school boys, and is addressed in particular to English téachers who have not yet 
solved the difficulties of teaching ‘appreciation’. These will not find in Poetry in 
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Practice a short cut to the solution of their problems, for (and this is surely true 
of almost all really good books on teaching by really sensitive teachers) the most 
important thing of all is to be Mr. Callan. But the book has one great merit which 
many of its kind have not—that it is a lucid objective statement of a scheme of 
work, by the use of which the author has achieved no vague and hypothetical 
result in appreciation and performance, but one clearly demonstrable and in 
fact demonstrated in the examples quoted from his boys’ work. That the practice 
of poetry must go alongside the reading of it is Mr. Callan’s main contention. 
Many teachers will not follow him all the way; some indeed will stop short at 
p- 62 where he cites an example of the kind of ‘making' pleasant rhythmic sounds 
with words’ by means of which his boys take their first steps towards the writing 
of verse which has not only an agreeable sound but disciplined thought. 

It is less in the success or failure of any particular part of the method than in 
the coherence of the whole that the real interest lies, but teachers who neither can 
nor will adopt the plan as a whole, who have already worked out for themselves 
a scheme for teaching appreciation, will find that in many matters of detail 
Mr. Callan’s simple exposition disposes of difficulties which have often appeared 
too complex for the understanding of school children. A particular instance is 
his admirable treatment of rhyme, pp. 78-84. 


Essay Writing is a rather naive attempt to teach School Certificate candidates 
how to acquire ‘proficiency, at least, in the art of writing school types of composi- 
tion’. The author offers some well-worn tips and short cuts to success: ‘Remember 
that apt quotations, if not hackneyed, drive home the points illustrated.’ ‘The 
essay writer who has a mind richly stored with experiences gained from life itself 
and from the world of books, comes well prepared to his task... .’ 

There is an unpleasing suggestion in the tone of the book that the author and 
reader are together in a conspiracy to ‘do down’ the examiners rather than to 
find any genuine pleasure or interest in writing English. A book for which sincere 
teachers and students of English will have little use. 


Mr. Martin in Letters and Sounds attempts to explain the inconsistencies in Eng- 
lish pronunciation and spelling as they appear to foreigners learning the language. 
He knows the nature of these difficulties, particularly for Indians, and in the later 
chapters he presents a coherent system of rules to guide the student in pronouncing 
and spelling English. Unfortunately the first part of the book, in which the sounds 
and written signs of English are classified and explained, displays such an ignorance 
of the elements of sound formation and classification that the book will necessarily 
prove confusing to any reader, and a source of actual misinformation to those 
students who intend to go on to a serious study of phonetics. For instance, the 


s Donkey climbing polyanthus Rafter fireworks evermore 
Butter going now Countryman away 
Contemplate remuneration Big contentment bump the brick 
Aldermen forget Recompense before. 
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vowel sound in ‘faint’, ‘clay’, &c., is described throughout as a pure vowel, the 
‘long’ equivalent of ‘short’ ¢ as in ‘let’. Consonants are said to ‘have no sounds 
of their own; they produce sounds only when combined with “‘sound” letters, 
or vowels’. ‘Broad’ a, as in ‘bath’, is described as a front vowel. It would be possible 
to produce further instances of this kind of fundamental error, and many more of 
the kind of half-truths at which it would perhaps be foolish to cavil if one felt sure 
that the book would not fall into the hands of serious students who would have to 
unlearn Mr. Martin’s teaching at a later stage in their studies. While it is perfectly 
true that a book on English pronunciation can be written without the introduction 
of a phonetic script, it is impossible to write such a book without at least an elemen- 
_ tary knowledge of phonetic principles. 

Stories of Great Discoveries is one of a series of reading books based on Thousand 
Word English, for which the author claims that its vocabulary is not a ‘more or 
less haphazard selection of words drawn up according to the subjective and more 
or less careless judgement of compilers, without testing and experiment, it is 
based on certain definite principles of selection, confirmed by experiment and by 
experience’. Since one is required to take the ‘definite principles of selection’ on 
trust (although reference is made to an explanatory booklet), it is impossible to 
say whether or not they are sound. The author appears, however, to be concerned 
with reading vocabulary only. Is it not likely that a prolonged course of reading 
based on a reading word-frequency count would tend to give an undesirably 
bookish touch to a foreigner’s speech and writing? 

Mr. Robb’s series of books, The Way to English, is one more of the many ‘keep 
the class busy’ kind which find such favour in many schools to-day. Each day’s 
lesson is as skilfully varied and graded in content as a dietetician’s well-balanced 
meal, and about as entertaining. Word Making through Stories is a rather similar 
series, somewhat more sprightly in conception. The authors might surely avoid 
howlers such as ‘notice how pencil is made from pen by adding cil, pencil’. 

The Architecture of the Sentence deals lucidly and briefly with English sentence 
construction. Important points are tabulated so briefly as to need considerably 
more illustration and amplification than the book itself provides, but its brevity 
is obviously a merit for purposes of rapid revision. It seems a pity, in a book which 
assumes a knowledge of the parts of speech, and takes the sentence as the unit of 
attention, that some terminology such as Jespersen’s could not have been used, 
in order to avoid the difficulties which must arise when, for instance, the subject 
of a sentence is described as ‘a noun or noun-equivalent’. One part of speech 
apologetically ‘used as’ another is surely one of the major anes confusions 
which still persist in school teaching. 


English Sampler. Some Essential Passages of Prose and Poetry. Edited 
by S. S. Sopwirn, M.A. Bell. 2s. 6d. 
‘And your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and learning; your smelting furnace 
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is your own thoughtful soul.’ Ruskin’s comparison of the study of an author’s 
mind with the exacting labours of those who dig for gold underlies the design 
of this anthology. The full significance of any passage is revealed only by detailed 
study and constant re-reading, and the notes which accompany each extract will 
lead to a deeper appreciation. 

The linking together of writers so diverse as Shirley, Donne, Addison, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh by their inspiration with the common theme of Death the Leveller, 
and the comparison of Vaughan’s vision of Eternity with that of Shelley in his 
Adonais encourage just those habits of thinking which followers of T. S. Eliot, 
believing in the essential continuity of creative literature, consider most important. 


The English Novel. An Anthology of English Prose Fiction. Edited by 
Joun Mappison, B.A., and KennetH GARwoop, B.A. Harrap. 2s. 9d. 


To attempt to illustrate the continuous development of the English novel by 
means of a chronological series of short extracts from famous classics is an interest- 
ing but somewhat hazardous experiment. The editors of this ‘anthology of prose 
fiction’ have chosen passages out of a score of novels ranging from Lyly’s Euphues 
to Galsworthy’s On Forsyte ’Change. Each passage is a characteristic example of 
the prose style of its author, and is prefaced with excellent descriptive notes. 

The book is not altogether a success, however, because the English novel does 
not seem to respond very easily to such treatment. Its study calls for long hours 
of patient reading (from cover to cover) with an adequate background of social 
and historical knowledge, rather than the intensive study of selected passages 
isolated from their context. 


The Golden Voice. A Speech Training Course for Older Pupils. By FLORENCE 


Pope. Cassell & Co., Ltd. Teacher’s Book 3s. 6d. Pupils’ Books, 
Parts 1-3, 8d. each. 


Those who recognize the basic importance of speech in literary appreciation 
will welcome this companion book to Clear Speaking. It takes the same form as the 
previous one, namely that of a Teacher’s manual, accompanied by three pupils’ 


practice books. It includes well-chosen, well-graded material covering all aspects 
of the art of clear musical speech. 


Clear Speech for Stage Platform and Pulpit. By H. Sr. J. Rumsey. Muller. 
35. 6d. 


Mr. Rumsey is the speech therapist at Guy’s Hospital. He therefore tends to 
approach his subject from the point of view of one anxious to find, and correct, 
faults. ‘I venture the opinion,’ he says, ‘that one person in a hundred, at the 
lowest estimate, has correct voice production, and that one in a thousand has the 
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clear and perfectly balanced speech of the expert.’ Mr, Rumsey deprecates some- 
what unfairly the normal speech-training methods, which pay more attention to 
voice production than he would have us believe. 

The difference between distinctness and clear speech, and the importance of 
rhythm, phrasing, and pitch are rightly emphasized, but an over-profusion of 
italicized passages reminds one that a successful lecturer often finds it hard to 
adapt himself to the less emotional atmosphere of a text-book. 


Forging Ahead. An English Course for Middle Forms. By A. R. Moon 
and G. H. McKay. Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 6d. 


Adventurers All. Heritage of Books, Second Series, vol. i. Longmans. 
2s. 6d. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch once expressed the view that children can be made to 
appreciate the poetry of Shakespeare even when they are far too young to under- 
stand it. Such a precept is, however, of doubtful value to teachers, who aim at 
practical results. They will probably prefer to follow the method adopted in 
these books, which is based on the commonsense assumption that literature, to 
be truly appreciated, must be thoroughly understood. 

Children invariably love tales of fantasy and adventure. The readings which 
compose Adventurers All, drawn from the Arabian Nights and from the works of 
such writers as Charles Kingsley, Andrew Lang, and Henri Fabre, therefore 
provide a very natural and pleasurable approach to the wider-embracing and 
more reasoned enjoyment which a maturer taste should bring. 

Forging Ahead, written for slightly older children, enlarges their view and sharpens 
their perception. The studies on poems should awaken a feeling for mood and 
rhythm, while those on the prose passages enable an understanding of the structure 
of language to grow side by side with an analytical appreciation of style. 

By providing the pupil with something definite about which to write, both books 
encourage incentive in the art of self-expression. 


Exercises in Literary Appreciation. By FREDERICK T. Woop. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 


The main object of this book is to provide senior pupils of secondary schools 
with practice in writing ‘appreciations’ of unseen passages. Any one who works 
intelligently through the exercises should be well on the way towards the develop- 
ment of a sound critical faculty. Good use is made of the device of comparing 
and contrasting different poems written on the same subject, and the pupil is 
encouraged to detect stylistic blemishes and fallacies in argument. 

Mr. Wood rightly includes a certain number of well-known pieces, so that the 
student may arrive at a better appreciation of them than he had before, and so 
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realize exactly why they have become well known. On the other hand, it is dis- — 
appointing to find that in many cases no indication is given of the work from 
which a particular extract has been taken. 


A Primer of Literary Criticism. (Second Edition.) By G. A. HoLLINcworTH, 
M.A. University Tutorial Press. 25. 6d. 


The most difficult period in the career of an English student is that when he is 
just beginning to be conscious of literary ‘values’. It is then that he most needs 
sound guidance, but seldom finds it. This book can be relied upon to provide 
exactly the type of assistance required, since it explains in a simple and yet 
comprehensive way the nature, elements, and varieties of style. It also gives 
useful and practical advice on the cultivation of the art of writing ‘appreciations’. 
No less than 102 chosen passages are given at the end of one chapter for the purpose 
of exercise in this art. 

For the second edition, Mr. Hollingworth has added a chapter which propounds 
the comparative method of assessing literary values, in the manner of J. A. Richards 
and F. R. Leavis. The outlook of this chapter is refreshingly modern and the 
writer does not hesitate to depart from pedagogic tradition where necessary, 
for example, in dealing with La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

In your last number you noticed the reference I made at the Annual Dinner 
of the Association to the absence of recognition by our Government of the Teachers 
of English in Europe and the East. 

The importance of such recognition is not appreciated sufficiently, though it be- 
comes more necessary as increasing provision is made for the teaching of English. 

English is now established as the second language in almost every country. It 
is the first language to which a foreigner turns if he seeks for knowledge not to 
be obtained in his own country. The most comprehensive treatises and encyclo- 
paedias are published in English, and perhaps there is no language—ancient or 
modern—which yields a more generous return to the student of the humanities. 
The greatest literature lies open to the man who can read the English tongue. 

Much valuable work has been done by the British Council in supporting 
institutions in France, Italy, Greece, and more recently in Rumania, but in none 
of these cases has recognition by the Government been given to the Teachers of English. 

In order to get the best teachers to go abroad they should be, generally speaking, 
subsidized by the Government, and their services should be recognized for pension. . 
Teachers who take posts in foreign countries as teachers of English are not recog- 
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nized by their own Governments in the same way that teachers of French and 
German are recognized, and among teachers of English in foreign countries are 
many who have gone out as visitors and have taken to giving English lessons as a 
means of livelihood, often without much in the way of qualifications. _ 
Would it not be possible for the English Association to draw the attention of the 
Board of Education to the importance of considering this? 
Yours, &c., 


A. V. Houcuron. 
To the Editor of English. 


Sir, 

The review in English (Number 8) by Miss A. C. Boyd of my recent volume 
Post-Victorian Poetry (Dent) is fairer and more honourable than half a score of 
others along the same lines, and therefore not one that I particularly want to 
quarrel over, but as there are two or three statements in it that are rather mislead- 
ing I beg permission for a brief reply. If Miss A. C. Boyd had read the book 
consecutively, page by page from the beginning—as I intended it to be read, and 
as I can hardly believe she did read it—she would have hesitated before writing 
‘it cannot be considered as a contribution to the literary history of the last forty- 
five years’ and that there is ‘absence of any continuity ofargument’. The continuity 
of argument was so apparent to one of the most mocking and adverse of my 
reviewers that in the course of a three-column tirade (in the New English Weekly) 
he actually wrote, ‘Mr. Palmer has begun to write a fairly dull book of criticism 
and then transformed it into an absorbing fairy-tale . . . and I don’t see why the 
Group Theatre shouldn’t adapt it as Christmas Pantomime’. And as to my 
interpretation of Eliot’s Waste Land being ‘a sad mixture of prejudice and mis- 
understanding’ should it not be evident that I have attacked Eliot’s fulsome and 
uncritical admirers rather than Eliot himself? If it is a fault in the last chapters 
of my book that I can ‘see nothing good in the age in which we live’, is not the 
dominating evil of this age the main theme of Eliot’s Waste Land and others of 
his poems, which from the point of view of the world vision of Eliot (though he 
is inconsistent in his literary admiration) completely justifies me in shrugging 
my shoulders at these artists (?) ‘who have tried (in all seriousness) to interpret it’, 
instead of turning their backs on it or attacking it? 


faithfully, 
22 Batchwood View, 
St. Albans, 
Herts. 
To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 


As I am one of those rare candidates who took advantage of ‘Greek as an 
optional subject in connexion with an Honours English Course’, it occurs to me 
that your readers might be interested in some experiences and comments. 
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I came to Greek late after having passed the Intermediate Science examination, 
and I came to it with negligible Latin. My main difficulty as a student was trace- 
able to the fact that practically all Greek text-books assume a fair proficiency 
in Latin, and, however much tradition may justify the method, I now feel very 
strongly that if Greek is ever to play its rightful part in English studies, the 
divorce from Latin should be complete. 

London University Regulations place the languages on an equal footing— 
Latin or Greek—but I have yet to hear of the school brave enough to give Greek 
first place. It is not for me to elaborate on the advantages of Greek rather than 
Latin where only one Classical language is possible, as I have since striven to 
make good some of my own deficiency in the alternative language; but I would 
draw attention to the educational problems involved. 

We are all ready to admire the twenty-one specialist teachers of English at the 
Institute of Education who voluntarily joined a Greek class; but only the Greekless 
will suppose that a nine-months’ course during a period of onerous professional 
duties could achieve anything worth while; and too much of the Institute’s time is 
already taken up with the frivolity of instilling a dangerous ‘little knowledge’ of 
a multitude of difficult subjects. In short, the Diploma year should concentrate 
more closely on professional work, and not add new academic studies to an already 
over-loaded syllabus. The conclusion then is that these twenty-one students should 
either have begun Greek earlier, or else should have delayed tackling this difficult 
subject until they had mastered the rudiments of their profession. In this con- 
nexion the Letter sent to the Secretaries of the Schools Examination Boards (English, 
vol. ii, p. 86) is of great value, for if the subject is to be taken after Latin, it is at 
this stage that it can be most appropriately begun; but the syllabus outlined, 
admirable as it may be in many features, is yet too much of a compromise with 
scholarship to merit universal approval. Then, too, this proposed course makes 
no allowance for the many other subjects which are also desirable acquisitions in 
an English teacher—History, for instance, and a modern foreign language— 
the beginning of German, if it has not been taken at the General School stage, 
and the cementing of the Latin, which could well be omitted, unless it is brought 
to an Intermediate standard and thereby made useful. 

Something must go by the board, and thus personally I am driven to ithe con- 
clusion that the real solution to this problem lies in taking advantage of the existing 
option. Let schools who specialize in: English and Modern Studies rather than 
Classics boldly choose Greek as their only Classical Language. By this means 
both English and Greek would benefit and recognition of our debt to Greece 
be more generally acknowledged. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR. 
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The following reports have been received in time for this Number.—E£d. 
BATH 


Programme for the Season 1938-9 

October 15, Social meeting at which current business will be discussed. 

November 17, Professor J. E. V. Crofts on ‘Stuart Sermons’. 

December 16, Sir John Squire on ‘ Parody’. 

January 21, Mr. S. R. Littlewood on ‘ Bath and the Theatre’. 

February 17, Mr. Laurence Binyon will give readings from his hitherto un- 
published verse. 

March 24, Miss Margaret Kennedy on ‘ Charlotte Bronté and Jane Austen’. 

April 15, Discussion led by N. H. Watts who will move ‘ that the sole function 
of the poet is to communicate emotion’. 

All meetings will be held at 18 Queen Square at 5.30 p.m. on the dates given. 


PLYMOUTH 
Autumn Programme 1938: 


September 27, Mr. Judge on ‘Walter de la Mare’s Poetry’ and Miss Willis on 
‘Walter de la Mare’s Prose’. 

October 25, Mr. W. G. M. Jones on ‘The Arthurian Legend’. 

November 22, Miss Herbertson on ‘Burns’. 

December 13, Mr. G. K. S. Edwards on ‘The Sea Heritage in English Litera- 
ture: from Marryat to Masefield’. 


READING 
Autumn Programme: 


October 14, Mr. Walter de la Mare on ‘Meaning i in Poetry’. 
November 18, Mr. Laurence Binyon on ‘William Blake’. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Autumn Programme: 


October 17, Lecture by Mr. Kemp Malone, Ph.D., Professor of English in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A., on ‘Saxon England’. 

November 2, at University College. Annual Visit of the English Classical 
Players. 2.30 p.m. Twelfth Night; 7.30 p.m. The School for Scandal. 

November 15, Lecture by the Rev. H. C. S. Morris, sometime Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Toronto, on ‘William Morris’. 

December 9, Annual General Meeting. Lecture by Mr. J. E. V. Crofts, B.Litt., 
Winterstoke Professor of English Literature in the University of Bristol, on 
‘The Elizabethan Staging of Romeo and Juliet’. 


= 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 


The Annual General Meeting for 1938 was held on April 26, 1938. 

The Secretary’s report for 1937 was pessimistic, but the Treasurer stated that 
already we had more members this year than for several years previously. 

The following office-bearers were elected for 1938-9: 

President: Mr. Frank Wilmot. 

Vice-Presidents: Miss I. D. Marshall 
Mr. Percival Serle 
Miss Enid Derham 
port 
Professor G. H. Cowling 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. A. Waller. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss B. M. Ramsden. 

Committee: Miss S. Borland, Miss E. Woodyatt, Mr. A. A. Phillips, Mr. H. G. 

Seccombe, Mr. E. A. Smith. 

As ‘Furnley Maurice’ Mr. Wilmot is one of the best known of the older Austra- 
lian poets and critics. Some of his work is included in The Modern Muse. 

The speaker for the evening was Dr. Gladys Wade, a member who gave a most 
interesting and stimulating address on Thomas Traherne, based on original 
research done for an edition of Traherne’s poems published by Bertram Dobell 
in 1932. 

Report of Fune Meeting. 

The fourth meeting for the year was held on June 27 when he Attic Players 
very kindly gave a reading of the play by Edward Lewis based on Mary Webb’s 
Precious Bane, the arrangements having been made by a member of the committee, 
Mr. E. A. Smith. 

There was a good attendance of 37 members who greatly appreciated the reading. 


Report of Fuly Meeting. 

There were 38 members present at the meeting on July 25 when a ‘Review 
Night’ was held. Five books were reviewed and those present considered it one 
of the most successful meetings the branch has had. 

Reviewing Professor Walter Murdoch’s The Victorian Era—the John Murtagh 
Macrossan lectures for 1937—Professor W. A. Osborne said that he was surprised 
at a charge of irreligion against the period which included the Oxford Movement 
and the rise of the Salvation Army. 

Miss Enid Derham reviewed Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare, vol. iiti— 
Hamlet. The book was written in answer to Dover Wilson’s What happens in Hamlet. 


ected. 
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Being an actor and a dramatist Granville-Barker has something new to contribute 
to the question. In Hamlet Shakespeare is writing in the living manner of the 
theatre as compared with the rhetorical recitation of Richard III. 

Mr. Percival Serle gave a brief review—at rather short notice—of Barnard 

Eldershaw’s Essays in Australian Fiction. The author is twofold—Marjorie Barnard 
and Flora Eldershaw. The speaker considered it to be really competent criticism 
and that they showed a fine knowledge of the craft in their own work. 
. Mr. H. G. Seccombe gave an acute and penetrating criticism of modern ten- 
dencies in writing as shown in New Writing, no. 5. He said it was an extremely 
interesting collection of left wing imaginative work, left wing in choice of subject— 
there was no political propaganda—the authors deliberately keeping in the back- 
ground. Their vividness and accuracy of observation. of ordinary people and 
scenes was a modern quality, and their method of description was usually one of 
the two cinematographic methods of taking unusual shots or taking a number 
of shots in quick succession. Judging from this volume Mr. Seccombe said that 
the Russians, Germans, and English were adventurous while the French and the 
Chinese were traditional and polished. 

Poems of To-day, 3rd series, was reviewed by Mr. A. A. Phillips. He considered 
that it gave a misleading impression of modern poetry, though it was up to the 
standard of the other English Association anthologies. The misleading impression 
was the result of the policy of trying to attain the two aims mentioned in the 
introduction ‘to bring together a selection of contemporary poetry representative 
of a span of years, and at the same time sufficiently in accordance with tradition 
to avoid excursions into the fields of ultra-modernism’. The sins of commission 
are due to this and the picture is falsified by the omission of any experimental 
work. There is no T. S. Eliot. In spite of this the book does rise now and again 
to vitality, showing that English poetry is not dead. 

Report of August Meeting. 

A meeting was held on August 29, attended by 22 members. The President, 
Mr. Frank Wilmot, was in the chair. Before introducing the speaker he referred 
to the death of Miss I. D. Marshall, a life member of the Association. 

The speaker was Mr. L. N. B. Thomas, who read a carefully reasoned paper 
on ‘T. S. Eliot’. He began with a brief biography of the poet, for which he 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Mr. F. O. Matthiesson’s book The Achievement 
of T. S. Eliot. The problem of the artist is to achieve real certainty in this age of 
uncertainty and Eliot tried to achieve it by attaining a true balance between form 
and content in his work, a balance between intellect and emotion. Dante, Shake- 
speare, Webster, and Baudelaire were the chief writers who influenced him. 
He considered Ash Wednesday to be Eliot’s best work. | 


Report of September Meeting. 
There were 15 members present at the meeting held on September 26, at 
which there were two speakers. 
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Professor R. M. Crawford, of the Chair of History in the University of Mel- 
bourne, spoke on ‘Carlyle as the Historian of the French Revolution’. 

Professor W. A. Osborne, one of the Vice-Presidents of the branch, spoke on 
‘Carlyle as a Scientist’. Professor Osborne had a copy of a French treatise 
on astronomy owned by Carlyle of which he had found evidence that Carlyle 
had read carefully about a quarter. This volume and some others that Carlyle had 
owned were passed round amongst members. 


It is regretted that in the annual Income and Expenditure Account of the Association 
the amount of subscription from the Sydney Branch is printed as £7 5s. 1d. instead of 
£17 55. 1d.—Ed. 


ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


WE regret that the first section of the revised edition of Pamphlet 66—the biblio- 
graphy of works of general literary criticism—is not yet completed. It is hoped 
that it will be ready for publication early next year, when it will be printed either 
in the next number of English, or as a pamphlet. 


We have pleasure in drawing the attention of our readers to The Linguist, the 
journal of The Linguists’ Club, which has its head-quarters at 84 Kingsway, 
W.C. 2. An interesting feature of the publication is its international character 
and the attention it gives to events and happenings of interest in the different 
countries of Europe. 


Contributions for the Spring Number 1939 should reach the Editor not later than 1 Feb. 


Members whom it may still concern are again reminded to apply for revised Bankers’ 
Orders, on account of the increased subscriptions. 


Contents of Volume II, No. 7 


JOHN, LORD HERVEY—SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS Dorothy Margaret Stuart 


CONTENDING CLAIMS IN EDUCATION George Smith 
‘NEVER TO REMOVE’ G. M. Hort 
POEMS 
Wilfred Gibson I. Sutherland Groom Margaret Elizabeth Rhodes 
W. Gordon Smith E. M. Walker 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN 
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Contents of Volume II, No. 8 


DISCOVERY OF EZRA POUND Martin Gilkes 
GREEK FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE Nowell Smith 
CHINOISERIE M. G. May 
_BELINDA John Waller 
POEMS 
Lord Gorell Ruth Hedger T. Sturge Moore 
Edward B. Powley James Walker 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN 


LET’S DISAGREE? 


Happily we still live in a country where we don’t have to 
leave our minds alone. Politics, art, economics, drama, 
science, literature—we can discuss them all without restraint. 
This is the idea behind Nelson’s Discussion Books—purposely 
provocative, they are planned to stimulate. Read them, give 
them to your friends and family to read. Talk about them. 
The work of experts, they are neither primers nor text- 
books. They are neither prejudiced nor propagandist. They 
state—you argue. Fifty coming within the next few months. 


THE FIRST TWELVE BOOKS 


1. THE MATURING MIND. By Prof. T.H. Pear. 8. RUDE MECHANICALS. —_By Nora Ratcliff. 
2. NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. By P.H.Asher. 9 OUR SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 
3. DRAMA AND LIFE. By Roger Dataller. By Prof. A. Lloyd James. 


4. WHAT ABOUT INDIA? 12. THE GEOGRAPHY BEHIND HISTORY. 
By Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams. By W. G. East. 


5. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By M. L. Jacks. 43, PROPAGANDA. By R. S. Lambert. 
6. THE RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN. By S. H. Cair. 1S. THE FRENCH POLITICAL SCENE. 
7. FACTORY LAW. By Mrs. C. D. Rackham. By Dorothy M. Pickles. 


FOUR NEW TITLES 


10. THE MATERIAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By F. J. Weaver. 
23. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RELIGIOUS QUEST. By Dr. R. B. Cattell. 
28. THE NEW FARMING. By Dr. D. H. Robinson. 
30. THE ADULT CLASS. By A. J. J. Ratcliff. 


ASK ANY BOOKSELLER ABOUT THEM—or write for full Guide to the Series 
to Nelson’s, 35-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


Well printed on excellent Of especial interest to all 

paper, beautifully bound in 2 = Adult School and W.E.A. 

cloth. Books to buy—and NET Classes. B.B.C. Discussion 
Groups, &c. 


NELSON’S DISCUSSION BOOKS 


General Editors: RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt., and A. J. J. RATCLIFF, M.A. 
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